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THE CLEVELAND ADMINISTRATION 

BEGINNING with the extra session of 1893 and 
the second Cleveland ad- 
most difficult in the 
We 


( rover 


ending March 4, 1897, 
ministration was one of the 
checkered line of the American Presidency. 
forget, that 
Cleveland was not permitted even by his own 


out the W ilson- 
» which the party had 


must not furthermore, 


party to carry now famous 


Cleveland fiscal scheme t 


committed itself during and previous to the 
decisive campaign of 1892 The new tariff was 
not drawn on the revenue-only basis for which 


had 


income tax law, 


the convention that nominated him em- 
phatically pronounced, and the 
which was to have provided against the de- 
creased revenue from duties on imports, was de- 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
also that 


ithed as a 


Administration, and 


clared 

We remembe! 
affair was beque 
the Harrison 


which he withdrew f1 


must the Hawaiian 


harassment from 
the 
as, to 


very perplexing and vexatious bit 


treaty 


m the Senate w say 


least, a 


of unfinished business for which neither Presi- 


dent Cleveland nor the Democratic majority in 


Congress could be hel As soon 


| responsible 


as possible a representative of the new Adminis- 
tration Was sent to the scene of the revolution 
it Honolulu, and he reported adversely on the 
question as to the justice o1 expediency of ou 

iurving out the plan of interference inaugu- 


rated by the previous Administration These 








plain facts of the situation at the outset seem to 
entitle the second Cleveland Administration to 
the benetit Tt i 1 bt and to Clear Grover 
Cleveland from all prev is responsibility for 
the difficulties which confronted him in. the 
memorable vear [sf 

It seems to us that, on any fair view of the 
case, the second Cleveland Administration is 
not t dged at this time an W Its most 
Hara red Bar sare of such a nature 
that ne W prove as to whether they 
ire | \ Teel I Vil Turn out to he for or 
UL st the gr e of the people of the 
Ui St | Dole revolutic n Hawan 
Sees Ken Cure Tt itself if t cannot 
cont t S where would our foreigt 
polices ve sif Cleve | had not witl 
drawn that treaty In the matter of interfer 
ence in Cul t would be well to wait for a few 
months before pronouncing upon the wisdom o1 
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unwisdom of the Cleveland-Olney policy toward 
the island’s struggle with Spain. 
the fact that other prosperous countries have an 
tax, and in view of the still very threaten- 
ing prospect of a continued shortage in the na- 
tional re so threatening that even the 
new President does not speak hopefully of the 


Mcome 


venues 


outlook in that direction—the income tax, or 
perhaps a still more direct tax on beer and 
tobacco, may be found necessary, even if the 


McKinley Law should at once be re-enacted. 
These and some other alleged blunders of the 
Administration are, strictly 
speaking, non-existent The test of them is to 
come. The writer of this may believe them to 
be blunders; but the proof positive is lacking. 
We are not defending the Cleveland administra- 
tion, except against a case not made out. It is 
the precipitancy of condemnation; the savage 
manner of attack upon Grover Cleveland; the 
‘“atrabilious malignity’’? poured out upon the 
head of one whom the people signally honored 
on two notable occasions with a fullness of en- 
thusiasm that showed they trusted him—it is 
this closing of the case against the second Cleve- 
land Administration, before the facts are or can 
be available, that unworthy of the people of 
these States, unjust, ungenerous, and rude to a 
distinguished public servant, and altogether un- 
becoming in that section of the press that has 
speeded the parting Executive with such warmth 
of invective during the closing days of his typi- 
cal American career, from a boyhood of pov- 
erty to a manhood twice bidden to our highest 
station 

We cannot, however, excuse or palliate the 
issue of bonds in time of peace to maintain the 
gold reserve, except on the ground of necessity ; 
that is to say, the situation of the Treasury being 
what it was at the time, there was nothing else 
left for the second Cleveland Administration to 
do. We do not, and never did, believe in the 
original Wilson-Cleveland fiscal as a 
bstitute for the American system of a protect- 
ive tariff to which the principle of reciprocity 
was added by James G. Blaine. Grover Cleve- 
land and all of his school are wrong, and the 
trying times the American people have bravely 
borne up under since 1893—and are still bearing 
up under—are proof sufficient that the American 
system is right, and ‘‘tariff reform,’’ under 
whatever name it may for the time being be 
masquerading, is wrong and against the general 
welfare. The times we have had and still have 
prove that the necessities of the Treasury are 
simply and solely part of the general neces- 
sities resultant from the momentous change of 
Grover Cleveland, as representative and 
more than ordinary leader of his party, is re- 
sponsible for this result. We need not aggra- 
vate his original offense that made the bond deal 
necessary, by going into the details and alleged 
crookedness, favoritism and disregard of the 
people’s rights in that hour of their grievous 
burden. The original offense is serious enough. 

While, in this matter of a false and detri- 
mental fiseal policy, Grover Cleveland stands 
condemned in American history, we must in 
justice place to his credit that he is the arch 
representative of that long step toward purer 
government and a more seemly and to be re- 
spected public life—civil service reform. That 
good cause is gaining ground, and he has never 
missed an opportunity to assist in the good work. 

We must set it to his credit that he 
stood manfully for the rights of Venezuela. He 
will be known in history as a worthy successor 
of Monroe and Jackson in this regard. He 
stood for the rights of American students against 
the fanaticism of the Turk. He honored his 
position and his country, and commanded the 
respect of Old World statesmen, when he sent 
the dignified unanswerable note to the 
Powers on the Armenian question, in which he 
took the impregnable ground that if the Porte 
could not restrain the fanaticism of its subjects 
from the slaughter of innocent men, women and 
children, there was a failure of administration 
and an opportunity for the Powers to step in. 

It is to be set down against Grover Cleve- 
land that his best friends in the day of his early 
success found it difficult to enforce any rights for 
themselves in view of that friendship. He was 
ibove his party and, of course, above his party 
friends. He had broad shoulders for the bur- 
dens of enmity, little talent or inclination for 
making or retaining kindly remembrances. 
This may be one of the unlovely features con- 
ferred by the Presidential office upon an un- 
yielding, uncompromising, and overphlegmatic 


second Cleveland 


is 


scheme 


Sil 


L805. 


also 


and 


In view of 
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cannot admire it, 
the explanation of 


But 


may 


we 


be 


ho 
its 


temperament. 
matter what 
development. 

To condemn a public man on general prin- 
ciples, and in such a way that even his valuable 
public services must carry the taint and mark 
of an alleged unlovely personality, harms the 
writer and demoralizes the recipient reading 
public, far more than it belittles the object of 
the condemnation. It is strictly true, indeed, 
that the average fair-minded student begins at 
once to protest against this process, and to rush 
to the opposite extreme. We are afraid that 
General Bragg’s famous utterance about Cleve- 
land and the enemies he had made at the time 
of his first nomination was prophetic of the man 
as well as a keen insight into his character. As 
we look at the great fisherman-statesman retir- 
ing to privacy at Princeton, we cannot say less 
for him than that he never was afraid to do 
what he thought to be right, nor can we say 
more against him than that he was sometimes in 
the wrong and always cold and uncompromis- 
ing. In his privacy he is fully up to the average 
of American ex-Presidents. The American 
people did not make a very serious blunder by 
electing him twice to the highest office any 
earthly ruler can hold and administer. 

-~e-~< 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 

THE closing paragraphs of President McKin- 
ley’s Inaugural Address are as follows: 

It has been the uinform practice of each President 
to avoid, as far as possible, the convening of Congress 
in extraordinary session. It is an example which, 
under ordinary circumstances and in the absence of a 
public necessity, is to be commended. But a failure to 
convene the representatives of the people in Congress 
in extra session when it involves neglect of a public 
duty places the responsibility of such neglect upon the 
Executive himself. The condition of the public Treas- 
ury, as has been indicated, demands the immediate 
consideration of Congress. It alone has the power to 
provide revenue for the Government. Not to convene 
it under such circumstances, I can view in no other 
sense than the neglect of a plain duty. 

I do not sympathize with the sentiment that Con- 
gress in session is dangerous to our general business 
interests. Its members are the agents of the people, 
and their presence at the seat of Government in the 
execution of the sovereign will should not operate as 
an injury, but a benefit. There could be no better time 
to put the Government upon a sound financial and eco- 
nomic basis than now. The people have only recently 
voted that this should be done, and nothing is more 
binding upon the agents of their will than the obliga- 
tion of immediate action. It has always seemed to me 
that the postponement of the meeting of Congress until 
more than a year after it has been chosen deprived 
Congress too often of the inspiration of the popular 
will, and the country of the corresponding benefits. 

ACTION MUST NOT BE POSTPONED. 

It is evident, therefore, that to postpone action in 
the presence of so great a necessity would be unwise on 
the part of the Executive, because unjust to the inter- 
ests of the people. Our actions now will be freer from 
mere partisan consideration than if the question of tariff 
revision was postponed until the regular session of Con- 
gress. Weare nearly two years from a Congressional 
election, and politics cannot so greatly distract us as if 
such contest was immediately a We can ap- 
proach the problem calmly and patriotically without 
fearing its effect upon an early election. Our fellow- 
citizens who may disagree with us upon the character 
of this legislation prefer to have the question settled 
now, even against their preconceived views, and per 
haps settled so reasonably, and I trust and believe it will 
be, as to insure great permanence, than to have further 
uncertainty menacing the vast and varied business 
interests of the United States. Again, whatever action 
Congress may take will be given a fair opportunity for 
trial before the people are called to pass judgment upon 
it, and this I consider a great essential to the rightful 
and lasting settlement of the question. In view of 
these considerations, I shall deem it my duty as Presi 
dent to convene Congress in extraordinary session on 
Monday, the fifteenth day of March, 1897. 

SPIRIT. 


COUNTRY 8S FRATERNAI 


In conclusion I congratulate the country upon the 
fraternal spirit of the people and the manifestations of 
good-will everywhere so apparent. The recent election 
not only most fortunately demonstrated the oblitera- 
tion of sectional or geographical lines. but to some 
extent the prejudices which for years have dis- 
tracted our councils and marred our true greatness as 
a Nation. The triumph of the people, whose verdict is 
carried into effect to-day, is not the triumph of one 
section, nor wholly of one party, but of all sections 
and all the people. The North and the South no longer 
divide on the old lines, but upon principles and policies, 
and in this fact surely every lover of the country can 
find cause for true felicitation. 

Let us rejoice in and cultivate this spirit; it is 
ennobling and will be both a gain and blessing to our 
beloved country. It will be my constant aim to do 
nothing and permit nothing to be done that will arrest 
or disturb this growing sentiment of unity and co 
operation, this revival of esteem and atftiliation which 
now animates so many thousands in both the old antag- 
onistie sections, but I shall cheerfully do everything pos- 
sible to promote and increase it. 

Let me again repeat the words of the oath adminis- 
tered by the Chief Justice, which, in their respective 
spheres, so far as applicable, I would have all my 
countrymen observe: “I will faithfully execute the 


also 








President ot the United States, and will, to the 
ot my ability, preserve, 
stitution of the United States.”’ This is the obliga- 
| have reverently taken before the Lord Most High 
keep it will be my single purpose; my constant 
er, and I shall confidently rely upon the forbear 
and assistance of all the people in the discharge 

lemn responsibilities. 


iV SOLE 
+-e<+ 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “Helews Babies.” 


AGAIN the unexpected has happened. For years, 
ibably for centuries, lawmakers and taxpayers and 
lanthropists have been trying to devise means of 
ting some spirit into able-bodied paupers and mak 
almshouses and free lodgings less popular. Plan 
ter plan has been tried only to fail, for the opportu- 
to get a free bed and three meals a day without 
rking for them has made the sturdy pauper impervi- 

is to argument and superior to self-respect. A few 
ys ago, however, when a destitute Chinaman was 
nmitted to a county almshouse in New York, it was 
scovered that the meanest of paupers have sensibili- 
s, for forty-four of this class immediately shook the 
lust of the institution from their feet and went indig 
intly out into an unfeeling world; the next day more 
ian twenty others departed, preferring the risks of 
and hunger to being fellow-lodgers of a heathen 
hinee. From this it would appear that a Chinaman in 
almshouse is as useful as a bulldog in an orchard; it 
nay be hard to find a pigtailed pauper, but it would be 
nomy to hire a respectable Chinaman at two dollars 


] 


lay, and the plan would probably gain in effective- 
ss were Chinamen put in charge of almshouse 
kitchens. 


\ New York newspaper has been doing the people 
i needed service by publishing a series of articles show- 
ng that American goods of many kinds are no longer 
nferior in quality to those manufactured abroad, and 
that some of them are superior to many of similar 
ippearance that are imported. It is gratifying to 
record that the articles alluded to have been widely 
reprinted, and the people are thus being informed of 
the great advance that has been made in many branches 
of manufacture in the last few years. Up to the time 
of the Civil War English tools, English cloths and car- 
pets, French silks, and the potteries of several nations 
were generally superior to our own; but the greater 
prosperity of the American people—a prosperity which 
has grown rapidly, and continues to grow and _ be- 
come general, despite all croakings to the contrary 
has greatly increased the demand for goods of high 
quality, and American manufacturers have been quick 
to respond to the demand. Experts have long known 
that we now fail to excel England and the Continent 
nly in goods for which the demand is comparatively 
small; the sooner the public learn as much the better 
will be American business in general. 


The cigarette continues to be in bad odor, for which 
its own odor is largely to blame. Chicago’s City Coun- 
cil, by a unanimous vote, has just imposed an annual 
license fee of one hundred dollars on every dealer in 

igarettes, forbidden the selling of cigarettes within 
two hundred feet of any schoolhouse, compelled cigar- 
ette inspection by the Board of Health, and ordered that 
none of the stock sold shall contain opium, morphine or 
ther narcotics. It is to be regretted that the ordinance 
lid not further insist that none of the little rolls of 
tobacco, paper and other things should be smoked in 
he streets. The infliction of other nauseating odors 
ipon people out of doors is prohibited by law, yet none 
f these is so prevalent and brought so close to the mass 
if the people as that of some abominations called cigar- 
ttes. Russians consume many cigarettes, but it is said 
that they are not allowed to smoke in the streets of their 
itive country; are we of a lower order of civilization 
in they? 
The business class which will next be soundly berated 
nsists of the merchants and speculators who are buy- 
g in foreign markets an immense quantity of wool and 
ther raw material now on the free list, but soon, ap- 
rently, to be subjected to tariff duties by the new 
ongress. It is complained, and truly, that the purpose 
s buying is to avoid the payment of moneys which 
he Government needs and to make a great profit by 
holding for a rise.’’ But what are the complainants 
ing to do about it, or what can they do? Buying 
efore a known increase of price begins has always been 
garded as an eminently sensible business proceeding ; 
has holding for a rise which is inevitable and soon to 








me. So long as Governments must get a portion of 
eir necessary revenue through tariff charges there 


ll be tariff tinkering from time to time, and persons 

ig dutiable goods who do not take advantage of it 

ll be only those who have no money with which to 
erate. 

When the United States purchased Alaska 
ussia the commercial resources of the far-away 
lisition were supposed to consist principally of seal 
ins; there was some talk about polar bears, but these 
tiled to materialize. The seals have brought millions 

lollars into the national treasury; rich deposits of 

ld have been found and worked to great profit, there 

indications that there will be many other 
rofitable Alaska mines, and now the story is that large 
posits of fossil ivory have been found on the Yukon 
ver. As the latitude is that which the mammoth 
sed to inhabit in great numbers and in which the 
cies seem to have been destroyed by some great 
itaclysm, the story is probably true. In the same 
titude in Siberia the ivory tusks of the mammoth are 
ind in large quantities, and for nearly a hundred 
ears the same kind of ivory has been taken from the 
ew Siberian Islands without any apparent diminution 


from 


ac 


soon 


f the deposits; the present Russian lessees of the 
‘lands would not trade their concession for a gold 
ine. Ivory is in so large demand that it is the main- 
tay of the slave-trade in Central Africa, the slaves 


eing needed to carry elephant tusks from the interior 
to the coast, so Alaska’s new resource should be as in- 


protect and defend the 
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teresting to philanthropists as to t 
munity. 

Gold seems to be as uncerta ! na x pecte 
and pervasive in its ways a nan 1 ire Miner 
ogists have long been agreed as to the nature of the 
rocky company in which gold can and can not be found 
yet experts among them continue t tramp over the 
precious stuff without suspecting its existen 
recently the entire fraternity of rock-sharps has bee 
startled by rich discoveries in limestone, which | 


always been regarded as entirely unacqu 








gold. The discovery was made in $8 ’ 
while the experts are wondering hov ict 
their theories the miners are taking 
very rich in gold. This recalls the fact t 
watersrand reef in South Africa, the la wi 
gold deposit in the world, was ignored by 
pectors for years, the rock being a mere omerate 
of sandstone and quartz pebbles, the latter showing n¢ 
“color,’’ the sand having, through some one of Nature 
mysterious processes, robbed the quartz of the prec 
metal. Evidently the ways of gold are a warning that 
science cannot yet aiford to put on air 

Justice Swayne, of the United States District Court 
recently decided that the Texas anti-trust law is unco! 
stitutional, not that some trusts do not need watching 
but because the law ‘‘aims to favor the agricultural 
class and is against the merchant and mechanic and all 
the others, without reason or justice.”’ The Judge id 
a high compliment to the industry, integrity and in 
portance of the farming class, but asked what reason 
there was for favoring this class above others As 
there has been much talk in the last two or three year 
about class legislation, it is well to be reminded by high 


judicial authority that the wickedness of such lawmak 
ing consists not so much in favoring this or that special 


class of men as in recognizing any class whatever Phe 
Judge quoted from a United States Supreme Court 
decision of twenty years ago the following passage. 


which is as applicable to the farmer as to the capitalist 
or member of a rporation: ‘‘The rights of 
every citizen must stand or fall by the same rule of law 
that governs every other member of the body politic 
under similar circumstances, and every partial or pri 
vate law which directly to destroy or affect 
individual rights, or does the same thing by affording 
remedies leading to similar consequences, is unconsti 
tutional and void.” 





business 





proposes 


Already the advocates of free coinage of silver are 
in the field with their programme of work to be done ir 
the next Presidential campaign, and their opponents 
are equally prompt and spirited. This should 
be; with nearly four years for preparation, the advo 
cates of either view of the coinage question ought to be 
able to discuss the subject sensibly in the autumn of 
1900. The ignorance displayed on both sides in the last 
campaign was appalling In amount, and it caused much 
Iynorance 





Is as if 


unnecessary and deplorable bad feeling, as 
usually does when it is turned loose at short notice. 
An honest course of study on any subject so large, and 
of the rights and duties of Governments toward business 
interests, is due the community from every man 
votes. Astothat, Mr. Bryan himself announces that he 
is going to devote much of his time in the coming four 
years to study of the principles of government: when 
a man who was accepted as leader by millions of voters 
admits that he still may learn something, it is time for 
the rank and file of all parties to display at least as 
much modesty and patriotic intention 


who 


California is so far from the center of population 
that probably not one American in ten knows that this 
lorious and prosperous State, with a coast line as long 
good natural 


thus escapes 


as from Boston to Savannah, has only one 
harbor—the bay of San Francisco. It 
much worry about harbor defense. But even California 
must worry about something, so for a there 
has been strife as to whether the artificial harbor which 
the national Government would give the Southern por 
tion of the State should have as its basis Santa Monica 
Bay or San Pedro Bay; either would require an expen 
sive. breakwater. As the two bays are only about 
twenty-five miles apart, and each has communication 
with California’s railway system, and aspires to be the 
eaport of Los Angeles and all else of Southern Cali 
fornia, the rivalry of their respective champions has 
been intense. When the Government sent the Deep 
Water Commission to decide the matter there was 
much holding of breath as weil as some prophesying, 
but the decision has just been given, San Pedro has 
won, and Santa Monica will have the consolation of 
being the new harbor’s nearest neighbor, which is no 
small honor in itself 


long time 


Congress declined to make any provision for the 
increase of the navy, but it is understood that ample 
amends will be made at the next session. If all the 
warlike counsel that has been offered the new Adminis 
tration by some of the newspaper press is accepte d. we 


shall need a navy that will keep all our shipyards busy 
some of the Powers 


1. snubbed, or other 


for several years to come, unless 
that are to be fought, defied, bullie 








wise offended should take the initiative and send over 
some warships or torpedo boats to annihilate the ship 
vards themselves: most of the yards are of easy reach 


by any warlike craft. 
of the newer portions of our country 


When a Souther! 


It is distinctive 
that they seldom do things by halves 


State has wished to draw the color line in education it 
has contented itself with providing separate schools 
and dividing the children accordingly In Oklahoma 
however, the Legislature has recently enacted that it 
shall be a crime for white and colored children t 





attend the same school, or in any way to participate in 
school matters together. This sort of thing is indeed 
calculated to make old-f negro-haters rub their 


ashioned 


eyes and wonder w hether 


them. 

The State of Kansas, like the Republic of Switzer 
land. seems a country set apart for legislative ar 
political experiments that cannot safely be tried elsé 
where. In Kanszis as in Switzerland, the people are of 
sturdy mental habit, pronounced opinions and no end 
of courage. so it is not astonishing that among other 
projected legislation is the adoption of the Ten Con 


mandments as a portion of the law of the 





tinted with 


' the ight fe v al 
{ ra , for t re fir 
we iseveral t \ t 1 
I been unlformiv admitted | I in 
I f ! ind they hay been t [ ii LAW 
throughout the <« I I l well 
t! h, for Ka is | i that ! 
rru if nduct te t 
ire likely to be I i inied | 
| ilti for bed I I ‘ ' 
isted to the magnitt 1 tl t l rhe 
irity of the Ten ¢ nandmen t tl i f 
ill other law listinct i ‘ vhat tl I ul 
tnd Ving tt in the t i La ‘\ i 
entol then I y N v | riand t it { { 
5 eed very well 
The most sensible of t many orga itions for the 
purpose of makir entra! to matrimony easier ure! 
ind safer is a new club in Indiana It I ts entirely 
ot young womel t uot not profess to mak matt 
mony its principal purpose, but it is to strive to increase 
the attractiveness of all it member wh tmount 
to the same thir The irls are to e their gilt 
acquirements for one anot ! benefit non ) ! 
bers are to be taught to improve ir ippearance lefect 
ol mind and dispositior ire ; t be looked to, ar 
unless the members are untrue to their sex there wil 
be much attention to be ! ly rhe men 
bers are also to compar tes on youl men, and tl 
rl who is willin ti narry a man whom the el 
pronounced unfit will | ast out Here seems to be a 
rock upon which the club must go to piece for met 
whom a score of girls will approve afe searce unle 
Indiana men are better than the rest of us, the first 
man who comes fully up to the standard will be wanted 
by every sensible member of the elul The only way 
to avoid the trouble that would folle is for the youn; 
men to form a club of the same kind: the girls would 
heartily wish them succes 
Nevada is having lots of fun out of her coming prize 
fight; that some of her legislators’ doings are shocki: 
good people elsewhere doesn’t seem to trouble her, for 
she is too far from anywhere to know or care much fot 
public opinion or get a fair look at herself A bill ha 
been drawn for the presentation, by the State, of a 
three-thousand-dollar belt to the winning bruiser, the 
belt to display the official seal of the State and a fa 
simile of the Governor ignature, and the Governor i 
said to be willing to sign the bil! It has also been 
planned to have an extra session of ten days, to include 
the date of the fight, and to force such legislation as 
will make Nevada a sporting paradise, where there may 
be gambling, prize-fighting and all the ‘other sports’ 
prohibited elsewhere. If well-meant advice is not too 


late to be available, the special session would do well to 
provide a well-armed force to guard every railway train 
while visitors to the fight remain in the State, for som 
of the patrons of the manly art of self-defense are 


going 


to"‘ge broke,” and they won't hesitate long between 
walking home on the track and “holding up” railway 
trains. 

The accuracy of the term ‘‘Anglo-Saxon,” as descrip 





tive of the best blood of England, has frequently been 


questioned, and it has been hundreds of times denied in 


the United States, where the much-mixed blood of 
[England has been remixed with some of its early strains 
as well as others to which it has until recently been a 
stranger. There is not an entirely civilized nation in 
Europe to which Ainerican “‘thoroughbreds’’ are not 
under obligations. Racial antipathies centuries old 
disappear here with the first generation born on 


(merican soil, so incer-racial marriages have long been 


too numerous to cause comment the common schools 
change foreign-born minors and the native-born chil 
dren of immigrants into Americans, all of whom have 
it heart the common interests of their common coun 
try To allude to some of our prominent and native 
born business magnates, statesmen, divines and other 
professional men with foreign names as of Anglo-Saxon 
blood would be insulting were it not utterly silly 
ee 
THE MONETARY CONFERENCE, 

The International Monetary Conference bill is now 
a law, President Cleveland having signed it March 3. 
The law reads, in part, as follows Whenever after 
March 4, 1897, the President of the United States shall 
determine that the United States shall be represented 
at any international conference, called by the United 
States or any other country, with a view of securing by 
international legislation a fixity of value between gold 
and silver as money by means of a common ratio be 
tween these metals, with free mintage at such ratio, he 


is hereby authorized to appoint five or more comm 


sioners to such international conference 

The President is authorized, in the name of the 
Government of the United States, to call at his disere 
tion such an international conference, or he may seek 
an agreement by aiplomats negotiation instead ot a 
conference 

In his advocacy of the bill Senator Chandler took 
pains to commit Vir McKinley to the internat il 
conference idea by reading from the Presidential letter 
of acceptance, in which favorable mention was made of 
securing an international conterence 

CHILD LABOR 

The Anti-Chil Labor \ h ha just beer I 
acted by the l i La latur ll, if carried out te 
the letter. close bhottl ind flint glass factory i 
the gas belt About seve five per cent of the labor 

lone by childr nader t l irs of age in f it 

required tha en take their pla tl reset , 
tion of the mark iak rm px il t nerate 

factor 

SPAIN NOT IDLI 

\ ispatch fi Madrid ! that at a Cabinet 

inci re led I Pi r ( M ; 
twas decide t ISK [oT ‘ { { pur 
pose of fittir t vddition ur I I i 
patch also says that the Minists ire of the opinion th: 
President McKir y will not sanction the fitting out 
Cuban filibustering expeditior n the t ted State 
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Before he did he gave us ‘*Castilian Day ind this little it to Miss Marbury The plot is as follows Mr. Mer 
gem which ts aimost perf dith met. admired, loved and married a charming your 
; woman. After the ceremony they began housekeepir 
SIS , " LUKI . : . 5 : 
ISTER SAINT LURK! in a spacious Harlem flat. For a while everything wa 
She lived shut in by flowers and tree delightful. But one tine day the mother-in-law a, 
And shade of gentle bigotries peared—for a visit. Im urban life a visit may last 
On this side lay the trackless sea, week but never outlast a fortnight. It is different 





jn that the great world’s mystery ; 
ut all unseen and all unguessed 




















hey could not break upon her rest. 
. ‘he world’s f: Ss dors gleamed and fiashe 

Iw ox lida , re ee ae er world’s far splendors gleamed and flashed, 

, , Afar the wild seas foamed and dashed ; 
ton | advat iar 1 1 I 1 the origin man , - . 
@ tee He attril , by But in her small, dull Paradise, 

iad | Safe housed from rapture or surprise, 

nit ‘ I rua 7 
hana did 4 : na” erie Nor day nor night had power to fright 
i t | I Th r\y * 
| : rhe peace of God that filled her eyes 

ibiogent © spontaneous generatior . 

terlalism I lh long sin bee - 

te ud 4 ink a offered \ Scandinavian horticulturist having noticed that 
he Sir Vi ‘ iomnann. To thad all plants, even under the most favorable conditions, 
perhay , , ottaw 4 : have an absolute need of rest, or, more exactly, a 
Jina that aihanes bth Silas She f period during which growth is retarded, and which, 
ad i t ited according to their nature, they get at one season or at 

‘ ‘ i rOrin I 1Le¢ ? . 

intaiaisn a Oli ntained that if it be proper to assume a has vane a ene idea +. wpoomente a4 Bae 
that met fragments of shattered and once peo period, or rather for intensifying 10, by exposing bulbs 
| ‘ ; , and buds to the action of an atmosphere saturated 
pled w Is, ma vith equal propriety, be assumed with tl nage Bee { It that t | 
’ t > VE S ¢ 3 . i ars i ~ 
that some of these fragments are partially intact The ith the vapors of chloroform. uppear iat by thi 
: oF deans , , process, which may be of great practical value, both 
moment, then, that it is admitted that beside our own - 
, ' ' , Hes flowers and vegetables mature more speedily than they 
there are, and have been, a number of life-supporting , e “ 
, ae do in hothouses or even under the action of electricity. 
vorlds, it would im probable that germ-bearing ‘ : 
] g 
x 1 ; , s : Fancy being indebted to anzwsthetics for asparagus in 
meteors ha moved and do still move through space, : ) 
, ‘ " : * January and strawberries in March! And yet, curiously 
ind that, as a nsequence, any perm bearing meteor ‘4 . . ‘ 
7” , enough, orchids, which of all plants are the most luxuri- 
hich fell pon the earth during the period when it : 
oa “vie ; ant, generate an ether of their own. A hunter who 
is destitut f lif may have been the unconscious 
Y ant nf : : : went searching for them in Brazil recently related that 
ent of its development \ll of which would be very A 
, ; ~. afew degrees below the equator he happened on a for- 
beautiful were it not that when a meteor enters our 
, “ee Se ¢ 4} , ‘ est in which, as he entered, he noticed an odor vague 
itmosphere tl riction of the air makes if incandescent . : 5". 
: < and subtly sweet at first, but which, as he advanced, 
und consequently incapable preserving and transport " : . 
a } , increased to such an extent as to prevent further prog- 
ing any rm | vever potentially alive On the other - 
3 ress. At the ultimate limit he could reach was a clear- 
hand, it is possible that a germ might, on reaching our ‘ “—- 
j , , ing, and there, just beyond, was a wilderness of orchids. 
itmosphere, be blown from its conveyance and that, >. : . 
ORT er ecg heat generated by the progress of the rrees were loaded with them, underbrush was covered 
2 : aoe < 3 with them, they trailed on the ground, mounted in 
meteor should | sreat enough to cause its destruction . _° > 
* - “aoc beckoning contortions, dangled from branches, fell in 
But even then the origin of life on other planets re S 
sheets, and elongated and expanded as far as the eye 
mains still to be explained, and the solution is as re ag. 
‘ , | A >, could reach. A breeze passed and they moved with it, 
mote as before The microbes of Gaston Paris have : : : 
. dr , swaying with a life of their own, dancing in the glare 
the same defect The origin of life terrestrial may be : 
‘ ie , “7 ee ~, 1, Of the equatorial sun, and, as they danced, exhaling an 
lue to them, but the enigma of life universal is still page t itl eer: The 
xdor rrotecte ‘oe sheer ‘ ‘ ‘ 
unsolved Whether it shall alway so continue Is . rte sat ps ectet bOE. TRON eres yt ons We “ 
: : , vain did that hunter endeavor to approach. There was 
mother question The differences which were supposed . 
‘ acl 1 a veil of perfumed chloroform through which he could 
to constitute a barrier between the vertebrate and the 
, : : see, but which, try as he might, he could not pass. It 
non-vertebrate longer exist The moditications by . “ 
¥ | * z »;..7 held him back more effectually than bayonets, and it 
wi 1 the quadrupedal reptile became a bipedal bird : : 
. , was torture to him to see those flowers and to feel that 
have been amply shown. The gradual development of : . 
; ; before he could reach them he must die, suffocated by 
a complicated animal from the protoplasm which con } r lend for which he | l 1 by 
titutes an eg ire now part of kindergarten curriculum. S16 VOry SPleRUors 2Or WAIGH DS LOREM, POWoNet - 
; . 3 floral jewels such as no eye, save his own perhaps, had 
Fifty year uzo there was no evidence that such demon- ° ° 
‘aes ; “y : ‘ seen before. I wonder could the Scandinavian horti- 
stration uld er be made Fifty years hence who allt me i 1 aes iia ths 
hall say but that the chemical production of the organic CU!UMISt Dave got his bizarre idea from that, 
from the organic shall be begun? Meanwhile there is in avs Pas R 
. } : Che difference between town and rural life has been 
us, about us and beyond us a mysterv which may resist : . 
‘ P delightfully demonstrated in the celebrated case of 
the scientists of the future as it resisted the seers of the ; . ‘ ‘ 
‘ , Yale vs. Curtiss on which the Court of Appeals recently 
past For the present the reason of things lies beyond . 
e ky sat. In addition it establishes a precedent which the 
the sphere of know ‘ \part from religion there is ™ toe Wacknd It d * j ace 
no answer t - efores and our whys country lacked, it determines the precise extent to 
which a man may proceed with a girl without becom- 
ing liable for damages and holds that flirtation per se, 
\ few years ago Mr. Collier published a novel en- flirtation however desperate, is not ground for a suit at 
titled “When Dreams Come Tru I have forgotten law he victim can do nothing —except braid St. 
who wrote it and L suppose Mr, Collier has also, But Catharine’s tresses and pay the costs of any action she 
there was a r rk in it which Lreeall. It was to the may have begun. Such has been the fate of Miss Yale, 
effect that every corner of history had been ransacked. and such, too, the fortune of Mr. Curtiss. The story 
Che statement sent my memory careering about until it which their case unfolds ought to be put in a ballad and 
lighted on Byzan There, | decided, is a corner which set tomusic. It was ata church sociable in a Connecticut 
has been barely touched, In the hand-books of history village that it began. Said Lotharioto Leah: ‘‘lam going 
the chronicl f its thousand years of existence have to New York soon and I wish you were to be there’’— 
the monotony of the infernal regions;—they are made a remark which she treasured for years and sprang 
up of grout In Gibbon that thousand years become upon him at the trial. He did go to New York, and on 
1 SU n of intrigues, conspiracies, riots in the his return talked of going to Europe, whereupon Miss 
reus and th gical quibbles, shuttled with assassina- Yale suggesting that 1t might be nicer for him to go in 
tion wardice and vic But any one with the brain a party he had the indecency to retort that husband and 
f a medium-sized rabbit might know that an empire wife were party enough for him. He did not specify 
exclusively populated with scoundrels and fools could any particular husband and wife. He did not even state 
never last ten centuries. There must have been in it whether he wanted the pair along just to chaperon 
nething stable, something good \nd there was. him. But so insinuating was the remark, so much in 
Splendor, too, and strength as well. But for ages its vagueness did it leave to the imagination, that when 
Byzance has n neglected, passed over, forgotten, subsequently he disclosed the meaning which he at- 
submerged in the dust of folios. In the circumstances tached to it by making another young woman his bride, 
isa pleasut note on the subject a revival of learn- the party of the first part promptly brought suit—with 
it \n lites Byzance is the latest fashion. the hope, perhaps, that the court would convict him of 
lhere now a “Byzantine Review,” polyglot and in- arson, perhaps order him off to be hanged. The court 
ternational, and I have received from France two stout did nothing of the kind, and to-day the defendant walks 
\ mes in which the glorious reign of Johan Tzimiscés the street an object lesson in treachery triumphant and 
rea Like iblimate of fiction. In it you find real impudence unchastised. 
| real het s, statesmen, warriors, poets and This is very perversive, of course, and yet significant 
ur f i race who admired nothing so of the trend of the times. Apart from the rural dis- 
u was old except that which was tricts actions of this nature are not catalogued among 
‘ Ww it o1 very aged and very youthful, fashionable diversions. \ girl mingling in what it 
{ini ind young in heart, who loved and is colloquial to term Society who attempted any- 
murd ’ er with the same gusto as that with thing of the kind would be regarded as insane. The 
\ h they t the classics, who moved at ease year before last a young-man-about-town pretended 
ind at home a ill the subtleties and retinements of to be enamored of a certain young woman. He visited 
the pas When t Crusaders reached them they felt her, dined with her sister-in-law, talked politics with 
ut i And yet while the paladins troubled her father —in short, displayed every indication of 
them little over Homer, the great shadow being violently in love. He asked, and it was given. 
f Ath ‘ to rest on Byzanes Itsentire The engagement was chronicled, the usual malicious 
tory sus t id of the Middle Ages, in fact it remarks were made, the usual congratulations ex- 
was al i 1 cut by a series of Renaissances tended. The engagement, in fact, was precisely like 
W h la isand years and which would last any other. Presently the young man’s attentions de- 
ti t t forthe Turks. For the sake of composed and decreased. Instead of dropping in every 
ve ‘ " lam glad the subject is coming other evening he contented himself with every other 
itot re week. Called to account by the big brother, he alleged 
that he was tired of sitting in the same chair, and, asa 
t of Colonel John H matter of fact, never did he deign to sit in it again. 
! ’ ntmel Oo OlO . ( 1) 
: + pI ' ris ve vonn oe The young woman is now happily married to another, 
i vy 1) ” Ss mboas dor to t* " , 
. ha y Depew as Ambassador t th but at the time her friends might have forgiven her had 
( rt st s I st On “ le 7 1 
: please a good many V op! jj She ran off with her coachman, particularly if the coach- 

" f | \ to speak of elf, I shi . 

"he ; fiw yes hall man turned out to be the presumptive heir to an extinct 
me Cee : 4% arte v0 verat title; but if she had brought suit every door would have 
wn j nit wet t is twentv-s any oar 

, . maa aS *s yeseven Shut with a bang. There is the difference between town 

ase } ae * poco — and country, and there, too, is the difference between 

st 1 new? or Bret Harte had preceded ood taste and bad 

ith it 1 i fascinated both ol ind 
Inst I Mr. Depew has talked—very 

\ i vw but he has talked The case of Yale vs. Curtiss would make a very 

{ ( key, he has got pretty magazine story I commend it to Miss Wilkins 

t stnut lav has been less But there is another that would make a very pretty 

volubl It | low? play it is entitled Meredith vs, Meredith. I commend 





however, in Harlem. This particular lady noted tl 
difference, and lingered and continued to linger unt 
Mr. Meredith manifested signs of great impatience 

signs to which nobody paid any attention. He tool 
Mrs. Meredith aside and talked to her. The mother-in 
law lingered still. Then he bearded the mother-in-lay 


in her bedroom and might have saved himself the 
trouble, for the result was the same. Again he tool 


Mrs. Meredith aside. He scolded, ranted, raved, and at 
last became so thoroughly mad that his wife looked uj; 
the address of the Pasteur Institute and gave it to him 
He took it, took his trunk, took his leave. Then 
whether out of revenge, loneliness or the fiend that was 
in him none may say, but under the head of Persona 
he inserted in the ‘‘Herald’’ a few lines to the effect 
that a retined gentleman of means, et cetera, et cetera 
would like to meet a kindred soul. Answers came thick 
and fast. There were large oblong envelopes from 
Brooklyn, missives from Flatbush and communications 
from Jersey Heights. All contained photographs, all 
indeed save one, and the delicacy of that abstention so 
charmed him that it was to the writer of that lette: 
that he addressed himself, requesting, as he did so, the 
honor of an interview and stating that at a certain 
hour on a certain day he would be in a certain place. 
To avoid mistake he added that he would carry a book 
in his left hand and prayed that the lady would have a 
in hers. The day came, and at the hour, book in 
hand, he arrived at the designated place, and there, too, 
bearing a rose, a lady presently appeared. At sight of 
her he gave one cry—a cry that was hardly human, : 
ery unearthly in its agony—and fled. It was his 
mother-in-law he had invited there. In the action 
which the wife of that unhappy man has begun such 


rose 


are the facts recited. Properly staged I think they 
would make a very good play indeed. 


It isa year and a day since anything has been heard 
SO impudent as the proposition to help the Broadway 
Cable Car Company out of the Dead Man’s Curve diffi- 
culties at Union Square by giving it a slice of that park. 
It is not and never has been the business of a city to 
help a corporation in the proper management of its 
affairs. It is a corporation’s business to attend to its 
own, and it is this company’s business to diminish its 
total disregard of passengers’ rights and its constant 
menace to public safety. Not so much ground as could 


be put on the head of a pin should be given it. If the 
company’s engineers can’t devise a better way for 
rounding that curve the company may very easily 


straighten it by buying the necessary land, by buying 
it from private owners, and if the owners won't sell or 
their price is inhibitive, then let it go out of existence. 
The assumption that the city should facilitate it in any 
way would be pathetic were it not grotesque. 


Experiments in rain-making were, it may be remem- 
bered, carried on some years ago in Texas. There is 
now suggested a plan of artificially producing rain 
which is based on the well-known effects of statical 
electricity in promoting the formation of drops. The 
suggestion is to reverse Franklin’s historic kite experi- 
nent, and instead of drawing electricity from the 
clouds, to electrify a balloon by means of a conducting 
cable connected with a dynamo. In this way it is be- 
lieved that rainfall may not alone be increased but 
decreased at will. In connection with this it is interest- 
ing to note that science having shown the close rela- 
tion between fog, cloud or haze and the number of dust 
particles in the air, has shown, too, that the removal of 
dust is the removal of the nuclei of condensation. Vari- 
ous methods have recently been indicated by which this 
may be effected, the most promising being electrifica- 
tion. If now an invention is devised whereby snow 
may be banished and blizzards captured and detained, 
the ideal in the matter of climate would be within beck 
and call. 


The most beautiful of the statues which have de- 
scended to us from antiquity is that of the Venus of 
Milo. The majority of those who have had the oppor- 
tunity to see and admire it as it stands to-day in the 
Louvre must have wondered in what manner it lost its 
arms. In my adolescence I earnestly cultivated a 
theory to the effect that they had fallen from surprise, 
perhaps, at the sights which in modern times the lady 
had viewed. It appears that I was wrong. According 
to a statement published in a recent issue of *‘L’ Illustra 
tion’’ a Greek peasant working in his field at Milo some- 
time during the month of March, 1820, found a species 
of niche into which he naturally entered and where he 
discovered Venus herself, her arms intact and with an 
apple in her hand—not, as might be imagined, in com 
memoration of the gift which Paris made and which 
caused the Trojan War, but because the Greek word for 
apple is melos, and that was the name of the island 
where she reigned. The statue, sold to the French 
Ambassador, was shipped, or rather was about to be 
shipped, on a gunboat when a triangular battle ensued 
for its possession between the Greek soldiery, the Turkish 
force and the French sailors of that boat. The latter 
were victorious, but in the struggle the arms were 
broken, and to save the sailors from blame an official 
report was concocted to the effect that when originally 
discovered by the peasant, Venus was incomplete. 
is from the Marquis de Trogoff-Laraux, son of the com 
mandant of the boat. from whom these details have 


been obtained, and which are interesting because of 
the project, rumored, it is true, but fiendish even if 
false, of an attempt at restoration.. It would be bar 


barism to tamper with that statue. In its mutilation i 
is perfect as a fragment of Sappho, one of those rat 
marvels of fractured beauty of the past which it woul 
wr a modern hand to presume to undertak 


be sacrilege fi 


to complete 


To the observer there are few things going more l 
teresting than the indecent rivalry of the Powers 
urope for Menelek’s glad Ethiopian hand. A Britis! 
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Marca 11, 1897.) 


mission has just gone to Abyssinia headed by Count 
Gleichen, who is a connection of the Queen. A Russian 
mission preceded him. A French one, led by Prince 
Henri of Orleans, is already there. Shall the country 
be Cossack? From Senegal to the Red Sea shall a new 
French empire extend? Between Khatim and Uganda 
shall only Britannia rule? These things, others too, 
historians of the future will tell. Meanwhile Menelek, 
who is by no means as solemn as he looks, must be a 
trifle amused. It is his intention that Abyssinia shall 
be neither Russian, French or English, that it shall 
remain what it is, and as long as he lives such changes 
as occur will at least not be geographical. For Menelek 
has quite a will of his own. One, parenthetically, which 
he made the Italians feel, and very shrewdly too. After 
every one of the defeats to which he treated them he 
offered peace. Lie intended that there should be no 
interference from outsiders on that plea of humanity 
under which so many other African kingdoms have 
disappeared from the map. And there was none. 
With the proceeds of the indemnity which he got | 
understand that he plays a very taking game of bac- 
carat. But that is gossip. Asa matter of fact he rides 
a bicycle when he is not driving about in an automobile ; 
and, for a monarch, Ethiopian and even otherwise, 1 
hear that he is entirely up to date. In history, certainly 
he is making one. 

Theatrically the one event has been the production 
of Sardou’s ‘‘Spiritisme.’’ As a play it is difficult to 
catalogue. Scientifically it is absurd, dramatically it is 
incoherent. The brilliance of the author’s wit glim- 
mers but feebly, yet all the surprises of his stagecraft 
are there. It is stamped Sardou, but the stamp has got 
worn from usage. The occultism is unnecessary ; elimi- 
nate it and you spoil nothing but the conclusion which 
may be reduced to this: that in certain circumstances it 
is advantageous for a lady to have a husband who is a 
medium. The plot is not pretty. Simone d’Aubenas is 
interested in a Servian. Simone’s husband is interested 
in the occult. Simone departs, supposedly on a visit to 
a friend, in reality to be with her Servian. Thereat a 
spiritualistic seance occurs. The husband is ordered to 
open the window. He does so, Beyond in the direc- 
tion of the railway is a fire. The scene of the second 
act is the Servian’s house. Simone is there, ignorant of 
what has occurred. A servant arrives and tells her. 
The train which she is supposed to have taken ran into 
another freighted with petroleum. It was thrown from 
the track and burned to ashes. Terrible loss of life. 
Here is the paper with the details in full. Simone 
reads it, so does the Servian. Among the list of the vic- 
tims her name is given. Terror. Remorse. Then happy 
thought. Since she is believed to be dead she will fly to 
Servia with her Servian and marry him. But at that 
the Servian balks. Simone is very rich. Simone dead 
means Simone poor. No money, no love. Then you 
should see how she turns on him. She not only turns 
on him she turns him out. At once a dirge comes 
filtering through a window, and from it Simone assists 
at her own funeral. Tableau. In the third act Simone 
has secretly returned to her home. Her husband evokes 
her spirit. The shade of Simone appears. He speaks to 
her. She replies. He weeps. ‘“‘I don’t deserve your 
tears.’ she tells him. ‘I am a miserable creature. 
Farewell; I go.’’—‘‘I will forgive you,”’ the husband 
cries, “‘if you only won’t.’’—‘‘You forgive me because 
I am dead,” she retorts; “if I were living you would 
not.’’—‘‘Living or dead,”’ he insists, ‘‘I forgive and love 
you.’’ Whereupon Simone throws herself into his 
arms, the curtain falls, the play is ended. It would be 
interesting, though, to know what they said to each 
other the next day. Meanwhile where is the spiritism? 
Absent from the second act, it serves in the first only to 
announce the fire—a minute or two before that fire 
would become naturally known. In the third act, it is 
true, it leads up to the climax; but the first surprise 
over, husband and wife are in the same position in 
which they would have been had Simone come frankly 
and confessed. But the paradox of it is that the spirit- 
ism which precedes a servant in an announcement of 
the fire fails to announce either the safety or the wicked- 
ness of the wife. If it had, there would, it is true, be 
no play, or rather we should have lacked the moral 
which it inculeates: to wit, that it is a good thing for 
«a bad woman to have a spiritualist for a husband. 

-~*e- 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 


BY A. W. BELLAW. 


A SIMPLE flower, and the night. 
And neither night or flower forgot. 
When coming years looked dim through tears 
She gave me this Forget-me-not. 
O never tongue more tenderly 
Murmured a maiden’s pleading prayer, 
‘Farewell. Well fare. 
Forget-me-not. Forget not me.” 


A little maiden, and the night, 
And Love that drew of Sorrow’s lot, 
When unresigned I left behind 
All save this fain Forget-me-not. 
Moved ali my soul to hear the plea 
That scarcely stirred the stilly air. 
‘*Farewell. Well fare 
Forget-me-not. Forget not me.” 


The maid, the flower, and the night. 
The lingering at the parting spot, 
And then the past which was so vast 
Was closed by this Forget-me-not. 
Sweet spirit, saintly memory 
Still in this flower abides thy prayei 
** Farewell Well fare 
Forget-me-not Forget not me 
—_ -2e+ 
THE Greenland whale sometimes attains the age of 
four hundred years. i 
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MY “OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


AFTER many years, here | am again on the 
where I was born. 1 have shunned the place bec 
of the sadness of the memories that I knew woul 
awakened, but an uncontrollable impulse has drawn me 
on. How sorrowful, yet how sweet have been my 
recollections. The old farm is changed Phe tract has 
been cut up into half a dozen farms, the old house is 
occupied by strangers, and at home I am known no 
more. How bitterly I wept when I left the place, a 
beardless youth, to battle with the world. It was 
springtime, and the first violets had bloomed « ‘ 
Stone knob. It seemed to me the night bef ; 
tossed on my bed by the open window, that the moon- 
beams had never been so mellow, that the fresh grass 
and leaves had never been so fragrant, that the voice 
of the mocking-bird in the maple tree had never been 
so sweet, that the long-drawn whistle of the whippoor 
will had never been so mournful. 

Most of the old landmarks are gone, but the hills 
remain to tell me where lam. Pretty Stone knob is 
there to the south with its limestone ledges filled with 
beautiful fossils that gave it its name; and there is 
Huckleberry knob, where the wild raspberries ripened 
in the spring and the huckleberries in the fall; there is 
Buzzard knob, where the buzzards used to nest and rear 
their young; Long knob, where the black hickory-nuts 
grew; Poindexter’s knob, famous for shellbarks and 
black haws and summer grapes; and to the west Chest 
nut knob stands sentinel 

I walked over to Katy White spring to-day, but it 
had also been touched by the hand of the unsympathetic 
stranger. A brand-new cottage stands by the little 
spring as it forces itself from the crevices of Chestnut 
knob and goes tinkling over its rocky bed. Katy White 
—black Margaret used to tell her urchin Picayune (we 
called him Pie for short) and me the story of strang: 
old Katy White who lived and died in a little lonely 
cabin by this purest of ever-flowing, sparkling springs 
Washday was Margaret’s time for story-telling, when, 
escorted by Pic and me, she would roll the wheelbarrow 
full of clothes half a mile along the sandy, shady road 
to the spring and spend the day there washing. Was 
there ever such a journey over so fine a thoroughfare, 
fragrant in the spring with flowers and the blossoms of 
overhanging grape-vines, lined with pretty pebbles and 
pentremites, which we called ‘“‘hickory-nut rocks” fon 
the lack of a better name, in early winter perfumed 
with the matchless odor of the wild crab-apple? Near 
the spring was a little hill covered with blackberry 
bushes, and crowned with a spreading walnut, beneath 
which were two sunken graves. A little further on 
was another ancient walnut tree beneath which were a 
dozen graves, where were laid the remains of a forgot- 
ten generation of Katy Whites. Margaret assured us 
that if ever you passed the thicket below the spring at 
night you could hear your spirit call you, and that if 
you answered you were sure to die. She had passed 
there once at night and had heard the low, solemn voice 
of her spirit call: ‘‘Margaret, Margaret.’’ She was almost 
surprised into answering, but caught herself in time to 
save her life. Atnight Katy White bottom was a place of 
terrors. When the clouds drew their curtain over the face 
of the moon and closed the eyes of the twinkling stars 
and the atmosphere was close and still, if you passed 
that way you could hear the clank of chains around 
among the graves and hear the sobbings of a man, the 
wailings of a soul condemned to everlasting torment 

The old pond in the wood was fifty yards or so away, 
where one day Pic and I, out hunting with my great 
grandfather's fowling-piece. killed a wild duck, whicl 
deed, measured by the value we set upon it, was and is 
the proudest achievement of my life. With the stealth 
of Indian warriors we crept upon that duck, and poked 
the long barrel of the gun around a sycamore tree and 
almost punched the duck under the wing before we 
fired. The duck was annihilated, and Pic and I were 
knocked into the briers by the recoil of the gun We 
ran every step of the way home with our little bare 
legs and little tough bare feet, carrying our fragment 
ary duck in triumph. Pic said ‘‘we killed a duck”; | 
said “I killed it.’’ But now, in the light of history, | 
must confess that I was wrong and that ‘‘we”’ killed 
the duck 

I have often wondered what are the precious memo 
ries of early youth, treasured away in the inmost recesses 
of his heart by the city boy. I am satisfied they can 
not compare with the glorious recollections of the boy 
raised in the country. What city boy ever sat in the 
negro cabin at night, while the foxes and whippoorwills 
made their doleful music, and listened to the ghost 
stories until he was afraid to go to bed, and heard the 
histories of the adventures of “‘Mister Rabbit and Mister 
Fox and Mister Squirrel’’?, What city boy ever heard the 
gobble of the wild turkey, the stateliest bird on earth? 
What city boy ever took his bow and arrows and sallied 
out in the woods with the first gray streaks of morning 
in quest of game—which, by the way, he seldom killed 
—and smelled the breath of summer, and heard the 
birds and insects awaken to sing their matin songs? 
What city boy knows the pleasure of chasing the 
squirrels out of the mulberry trees and of seeing the 
agile little fellows jump and swing with utter reckless 
ness from limb to limb and twig to twig, and disappear 
in the foliage of the gigantic oaks and poplars? How 





















many city boys have ever heard the wild, soul-stirring 
melody of a pack of hounds in full cry on a clear frosty 
morning’: 

Pic’s body has long since crumbled to the dust in his 
lonely grave, but were he alive to-day he would beat 
witness to my storv. He could tell how in the lonely 
woods, when we came upon a flock of turkeys, we 
would ‘‘shuck"’ our little coats and throw away our hats 
and indulge in a chase of the gallant birds, none the 
less exciting because they always trotted just out of 


reach; how e would collect wild turkey eggs and 














pheasant eggs and quail egg albeit we i ‘‘aigs”’ and 
“patriges’ ind set them under a clucking hen in the 
hope of raising a flock of game. and how the young 
birds would disap; us | running iy nost 


before they escaped from their sheils; how, as we grew 
in strength and sagacity, we trapped the rabbit, the 
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Pp ild tell 1 how we used to trot two mil 
i nelgrhboru pol t i per thsh and bull 
frogs: how w rot up long before day to be present at 
the annual hog-killing ind save all the bladders to 
blow up and pop on Christmas morning W hat a hero 
was big black Ned as he lifted the biggest hog at the 
killing upon his brawny shoulder and hung him up by 
his gambrel stick, and performed other feats of strength, 
notable among which was the breaking of rocks with his 
bere fists We could never get our fists that hard, 
taough we practiced on the bar l ind chimneys 
until our knuckles were red and sw nand our clothes 
were stained with trickling biood 

Then there was the nutting expeditions, the haw and 
the grape hunts, when we spent whole days in the red 
and vellow woods, and came home at night to eat like 
famished pigs and sleep the long, hard sleep of happy 
country boys. There were no questions of ‘civil rights 
or Class di-tinctions to disturb us then The great wat 
between the North and South was being fought, but 
we did not mind it much, though the ‘Yankee soldiers 


and guerillas’ used to sorely frighten us sometimes 
And when they told us the South was whipped and 
slavery was no more we held a conference in the old 


barn loft, and Pic without compulsion took the oath and 


vowed that he would be my “‘little nigger’ still 
There were the wild flowers in the spring We 
gathered the fine violets, the sweet-williams, the wild 


roses, the lady-s ippers ind that queen ol flowers, the 
wild spotted lily. We found one of these lilies once 
with fourteen blossoms on a single stalk, and dug it up 
and took it home where it bloomed every spring until 
the sad year of our final separation. We found so many 
beautiful, strange flowers in the rich slopes of the lime 
stone hills that we thought there was no end to our pos 
sibilities along this line, and one of our cherished hopes 
was to find flower that would represent a mail-clad 
knight, like the picture in the parlor. Why not? We 
had found many a lady-slipper. 

Many delightful hours were spent in the blackberry 
patches. Our faithful watch dog, Bull, was our com 


panion and protector on these occasions, and no man or 
animal could touch us without danger to life or limb. 
He would march before us through the briers and yvrass 
and kill the snakes. In the course of nature Bull died 
at last, and two blubbering little boys dug hi rave 
and laid him sorrowfully to rest Phat night t il 
nest prayers, accentuated with many grievous té ind 





sobs, were said, for our hearts were broken as we be 
sought Almighty God to vouchsafe to us to one day 
meet Bull in heaven. 

Where now is Pic? where are those other familiar. 
loving face Gone, all gone, while lL sit here a strange: 
guest in the room where | was born, and wonder w 
alone of all of them am here 

-e- 
CAST-OFF CAPITAL 

Some new sources of national wealth that are ove 
looked in the general wonder over new mines and 
inventions are a lot of materials which a few years ago 
were treated as waste matter Slag, once a huisance, 
is now blown into what is called mineral wool, the 
cheapest and best material for deadening floors and 
“filling in” the walls of weoden houses. Coal tar, 
another old-time nuisance, now produces a bewildering 
variety of valuable medicines and coloring materials as 
well as a saccharine matter several hundred times as 
sweet as sugal Wood ashes, which used to be dumped 
at refuse-heaps, have large money value as a fertilizer 
so have street-sweepings, with which rivers and harbors 
used to be ruined. Cotton-seed, once thrown away, 
sells for as much as the cotton from which it came: 
and now cornstalks, the torment of the farmer's plow. 
have come to the front as the basis of a pulp from 
which may be molded many articles of common use 
that now are made of wood, and a company with enor 
mous capital has been organized to use it If this sort 
of thing continues, we may yet utilize that most dis 
g and expensive of waste matter--the Ameri 
can tramp, without importing cannibals to eat him 
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THE ANNIVERSARY ORATION 
If the birthday anniversaries of Lincoln and Wash 
ington served no other purpose than that of inciting 
the making of speeches which are printed in the news 
papers within twenty-four hours, they would still be 


worth observing Patriotism, like any other noble and 
useful sentiment, can stand a great amount of stimulus 
without injuring its possessor, and the United States 
lacks some influences which elsewhere do much to keep 
patriotic feeling active—no emulation of powerful 


neighbors, nor apprehension as to what such neighbors 
might do to injure us, nor any hereditary rulers to 
reverence as embodiments of the State, which is the 
only possible excuse for the exstence of royal families 





nowaday We can’t even feel patriotic, as a body, 
while thinking about whoever is President for the time 
being Washington himself was abused like a pi k 
pocket and Lincoln as something far worse; but now 
that they are as dead as the lies that were told of them 
it does the country an immense amount of good to be 
reminded once a year of their virtue and it seems 
almost providential that their birthday anniversaries 
are so near together that the effect of the reminders is 
cumulative It must be admitted that many of the 
speeches make reading matter that is worth remembe 
ing 
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e’s own avatar! Why was she left 


these? 


she not? She. Lov 
to lonely reveries on nights like 
not missed and swiftly sought for? What 
thoughts, this lady of the gentle eyes? He guessed 
that they were sad. The Madonna in glory, robed with 





clouds, her slender feet upon the crescent moon, Im- 
maculate, serene, could not have seemed more unap- 
achable than she did now. Afraid, he slunk away, 
ing the bank, and was soon lost in the fast gather- 

ing gloom. Clouds swept the firmament, a chill crept 


up the valley from the Sound, Lola shivered and 


sighed, as if some angel of sorrow had brushed her 
with its pinion 
How cold it grows,” she said 


came back into her room She took upa candle, 


she 
with her hand as she crossed the windy 


and shading it 
hall, went in, an instant, to look at her sleeping son. 


Darling angel!’ she whispered, as she bent beside 
him. She drank in his sweet breath from between his 
hot red lips. It was like nectar to her. ‘‘Darling angel!”’ 

The sadness in her face vanished. It gave way to 


an ineffable content 
They claimed her when she appeared at the drawing 
room door with a round of applause 
Bravo!” cried May Plunkett, who was spending the 
night at Marston Terrace; “‘I’'ve won my bet!’ 
What bet? 








Irs. Ayrault insisted that my last risque story had 
shocked you, and that we would not see you again to 
night. 

Why I didn’t hear it,’’ said Mrs. Marston, smiling 
faintly 

I si 

Stop!’ cried the rest. ‘‘Do you wish to drive Mrs. 





ON THE BALCONY. 
Marston away again? It is not decent in her own 
house.’ 
‘What geese!” said Mrs. Marston. “If you are all 


still quarreling, and as noisy as when I left you, I will 
surely go away again, and to bed this time.” 

May Plunkett was leaning back in an armchair. her 
bright beauty in the full bloom of its twenty years. 

“She puts us all out,’’ Mrs Ayrault had said with a 
laugh that ended in a funny little groan 

Lemuel Isham, whose presence was made audible by 
a wheeze and roar—his cough resembled the protest of 
angry lion—was sketching her. 
The old artist’s steady eye and hand, with only a bit 
of charcoal, in masterful broad strokes had already 
thrown upon the canvas a silhouette of unusual force 


an 


and character 
That won't do 
muttered to himself. 


that won't do. Hold on . he 
“That will all have to come out. 
Why. I'm spoiling her! I'm giving her a soul!” 
What did you say, Mr. Isham?” said Miss Plunkett, 
raising her head from a whispered colloquy with Asch. 
She was the only girl he ever deigned to notice. Why 
he did so was enigmatic. She was an heiress, but Asch 
did not seem in a hurry to make matrimonial invest- 
ments. He preferred his friends should do so. There 
was less risk, and Asch was essentially prudent. This 
was one of the occasions when he was indulging her. 
Duly grateful, she did not wish to lose a moment of his 
attention 
“T sai 
do you justice without color 
“You said nothing of the kind. 
she asked, « oquettishly. 


‘ growled Isham, ‘‘that it was impossible to 
without the flesh.”’ 
Did he, Mr 





Asch?”’ 


1 should say the flesh was very important, 
don’t you know,” said Asch, fastening his eyes upon 
Mav's throat with an impertinent stare 

Che girl flushed, but the man’s senses remained as 
cool as a mountain brook. Perhaps it was this unruf- 


Why was she 
were her 
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fled calm before their charms which piqued and pleased 
the women. Whocan tell? It certainly was more con- 
venient. Nineteenth century women are too much oc- 
cupied for complication. 

Old Isham took off his spectacles and looked at them 
both. He blinked. 

“You are actually growing fat! too fat!’ said Asch. 
He had a thin, membranous voice highly pitched. 

“Thanks for the compliment,”’ said May Plunkett, 
piqued, ‘I’ve just lost eight pounds. I was weighed 
in the Turkish bath.”’ 


“Where did they go—the eight pounds?’ asked 
Asch. “That is what [ always ask myself. What 
becomes of ‘em?’’ 


What becomes of dead birds?”’ said Mr. Isham. 
Eh! What the deuce have the birds to do with the 
eight pounds lost by Miss Plunkett? I can’t see.”’ 


“Whew! whew! whew!’ Mr. Isham went on work- 


ing. his nose within two inches of the easel. ‘‘No, I 
dare say not.”’ 

‘That is queer,” said May. ‘‘I never thought about 
that.” 

“Have you ever thought about anything?’’ asked 
Mr. Isham 


Fenno Asch threw back his head and emitted a loud 
laugh utterly devoid of mirth. 

“Why. Mr. Isham, how horridly rude you are!”’ 

“‘T’m not half as rude as your friend, Mr. Asch,” said 
Mr. Isham. ‘‘I don’t think you too fat. On the whole, 
I rather regret those eight pounds. If you say so, I'll 
put them in here. The question is to what part of your 
frame do you wish them added?”’ 

Mrs. Marston,’ cried May, ‘“‘come and take my part. 
The gentlemen are behaving cruelly to me. They are 
making fun of me and say- 
ing nasty things.”’ 

“Oh, I think you quite 
capable of self-defense, May 
dear."’ Mrs. Marston was 
looking over some music at 
the piano with Count de 
Beaumont, who had been 
torturing a sonata of Bee- 
thoven’s ever since dinner. 

“Ah, voila, we hold it,” 


eae ee 


f said the Count. ‘“‘Hum, 
hum, hum.” 
“*Adieu Grenade, la 


sang it 


All 


charmante.’ They 
in the Champs Elysées. 
Paris went crazy.” 

“Hum, hum, hum. Is 
that it?’ asked Mrs. Mars- 
ton. 

“Not exactly. Yes, now. 
Hum, hum. We've got it, 
parfait.” 

“Well, here goes then. 


The two mingled _ their 
voices while Mrs. Ayrault 
drummed the accompani 
ment. 


“That is too high for 
me. My voice is such a 
poor little squeaky thing. 
Can’t you transpose it?”’ 

“Tl try,’’ said Mrs. Ay- 
rault. ‘‘There now, begin 
again.”’ 

Tum, tum. 


** “Et le doux son de Ja man 
dore 
Fremissait sous les doigts 
legers.’"’ 


“That is just like your 


fingers, so smooth and so 
light.’’ he found time to 
leave in her ear, between 


the couplets. Mrs. Ayrault 
improvised a running inter- 
lude which she ended with 
a crash. 

“They can be heavy 
enough,’ she said, shrug 
ging her shoulders. ‘‘But 
don’t you think we’ve ‘pun- 
ished the piano,’ as May says, with our improvising 
long enough.”’ 

“No, no. Goon, goon. 

‘Adieu Grenade ma charmante,’”’ 
joining in the refrain. 

“It’sa dream! Is it not, Mr. Isham?’’ 

“1 don’t know anything more invigorating unless it’s 
Mr. Asch’s conversation.”’ said Mr. Isham. 

Asch glared at him, scowling; but the Bostonian 
went on drawing, imperturbable. Asch'’s mere voice 
acted upon his nerves as does the barking of a weak- 
lunged dog when one wooes sleep. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that Asch’s bark was not persistent. 
He had the genius of pause. 

“How much longer do you suppose Beaumont in- 
tends making an ass of himself?’ said Asch. 

“How an He sings delightfully,”’ said May, 
teasingly, wishing she might rouse jealousy. 

‘Why, with the Ayrault and generally.” 

“You cannot comprehend such devotion, now can 
you. Mr. Asch? A man’s giving his whole life 


It’s perfectly lovely.” 
hummed May, 


asst 


for . 

‘Rot!’ 

“That's just it! You think all love rot!” 

“Well, isn't it now? Did you ever see any that 
wasn’t?’ 


“ll wager she never did.’’ Had Mr. Isham sneezed 
or spoken? ‘‘Whew! whew!” 

“Were you ever jealous. Mr. Asch? 
little, but murderously.*’ 

Asch opened his handsome eyes in a wonder which 
was at least sincere, but he could find no word. 
Bi seem to think all the... er. emotions 
rot,” said May. “Did you ever experience that one?" 
And she giggled. But Fenno Asch’s genuine astonish- 
ment at her surmise still robbed him of speech. 

“I do so love a jealous man!’ 

**Women always do love donkeys!" said Fennv. 
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said Mr. Isham, with an un 
» They dew.’ He rang out 
Nantucket twang with which 


You are right there,” 
mistakable accentuation. 
the last word in the 
he sometimes amused the ladies after breakfast 

“So you think a man’s a donkey for being jealous? 
I don’t. I respect him for it. 1 even love him, for in 
that way one can torment him so nicely.’ 

‘Thanks! I'd rather be comfortable.’ 

‘Ah! You do think jealousy uncomfortable? 

‘Can’t say. Never tried it.” 

“Then you have never loved!”’ 

“Shouldn't be surprised.’” Mr. Isham mumbled as 
he gave a sharp pat to May’s charcoal eyebrow. He 
rose, and gave from a distance an exhaustive examina 
tion to the portrait. 

‘All wrong, all wrong. It’s got to come out! 
There's too much sense in it. Might be a Santa Scholas 
tica. Why there’s actually some expression in those 
eyes. They're not foolish enough—irresponsible. It’s 
all got to be done over. ‘ve spoiled her. Dear me! 
dear me! The limitations of art are incredible.” 

“And you, Mr. Isham, have you ever loved?” 

“Ah! my dear Miss Plunkett, 1 was born too soon. 
In iny day to be in love was a great expense, and you 
see I never could afford myself the luxury. 

**Why—I don’t understand!’ 

‘In those simple, frugal times to love meant mar- 
riage,’ and as May Plunkett moved away to speak to 
Mrs. Ayrault, who was calling her, the old man went 
on as if addressing the ambient air. ‘‘Girls did not 
have dots in those days, and men had to earn their 
own living. Their greatest happiness was to slave for 
the worshiped lady, to bestow everything upon her, for 
which in return they felt themselves blessed if she gave 
into their keeping her little hand. To-day fortunes are 
a heritage; love an investment. lam old. I leave the 
field to the more enterprising generation.”’ And he 
waved his hand toward Asch with a contemptuous in- 
flection on the word ‘‘enterprising.”’ 

“Do you know, Mr. Isham,” said May, who had 
caught the last word, “‘I think the old fellows are more 
enterprising than the young ones. They are less 
er... prudent.’ She looked at 
‘But I missed all that you have been saying. 
over again.” 

“TI was saying the boys had to rough it in my day, 
dear young lady, and that prudence was not a part of 
our valor.” 

‘I hate prudent men,”’ said Miss Plunkett. 
ards are prudent. But what did you say to Mr. Asch?”’ 
she persiste l, 

“I must not repeat myself,’’ said Mr. Isham, smiling, 
and shaking his head, ‘‘although that is one of the pre- 
rogatives of age. One would not like to become a 
bore op: He Ss ghed. 

“Fancy your being a bore, Mr. 
wonderful talent!” 

‘What has my talent to do with it?’ asked Mr. 
Isham, gruffly. ‘‘When did society care for perform- 
ance? All it wants is personality. It asks us to be 
ornamental, amusing, or amused; and it is quite right, 
too. The bores are those who expect its praise for the 
things it cares nothing at all about. For the things of 
which we are most proud our friends rarely give us 
credit or applause. Now I do not want the applause of 
society. How could I grow] and bark at it if I owed it 
gratitude? Society is a tonic. It kills our vanity. It 
shows us its folly. Nobody cares for our best actions or 
our best gifts. When I was a very little boy I saved the 
life of a friend’s pet dog, but I got my jacket and my 
hands dirty, and I remember that my father whipped 
He represented society which dislikes 


best 





Asch as she spoke. 


Tell me 


“Cow- 






Isham, with all your 


me severely. 
the unsightly.” 

Perhaps Mr. Isham knew that it was his very bark 
and growl which made him acceptable, and he could 
laugh in his sleeve at the human masquers who found 
his own disguise piquant. 

In the other room a quadrille had been formed. Of 
course, nobody knew how to dance it. Its formality 
had degenerated into a general scamper and frolic. A 
couple were playing back-gammon in the library as a 


cover to sentiment. Others had strolled out upon 
the terrace From one to another of these scat- 
tered groups Archibald Marston wandered, the am- 
iable entertainer. the genial host. Never, perhaps, 


had the realization of his dreams been more absolute 
than to-night. He had at his house to-day the very 
cream of a coterie famed for exclusiveness. Fashion 
was represented by youth, beauty, and wealth, but in 
his character of man of the world this was not enough. 
Isham was there to do the heavy artistic; De Beau- 
mont, diplomacy; there was even a stray Congressman 
out on the veranda, admitted because politics was to 
him a fad, not a career, and he was chatting with a 
young married lady who had once been known to 
publish a sonnet in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine.” Even lit- 
erature was not neglected. It is doubtful if any of 
the house party had read the sonnet. They spoke of it 
vaguely. in whispers. It is also quite certain that had 
they read it they would have criticised it with unusual 
severity, seeing the author was their intimate com- 
panion. There are no more severe critics of an art 
than those who know not its alphabet. At the time of 
its publication there had been a moment of terror fol 
lowed by a reaction. They generously decided not 
to drop her. For this there were four reasons She 
was pretty; she dressed extremely well; she was good- 
natured; and she gave amusing little dinners at which 
‘“‘frumps’’ were never met. Would she have ‘‘frumps’ 
after the sonnet? That was the question that agitated 
the community for six months. One never can be sure. 
Sonnets are proverbially upsetting. The first year set- 
tled the question. She did not change her circle. She 
was saved! 

Yes, Marston was happy—perfectly so! There was 
the house. It was the apple of his eye. He was careful 
not to appear too well pleased with its stately propor 
tions, its luxurious furnishings, but he could with diffi 
culty conceal his satisfaction under a well-bred indiffer- 
ence. Above all he was pleased with his wife. She 
certainly was exquisite. How superior to all these 
fussy, restless women whose languid manner was mere 
affectation. disguising petty ambitions, small aims and 
low designs. Her indifference was not feigned. It 
was real. Sometimes indeed it had vexed him—vexed 
him that she was not more modern, that her conserva 
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tive ancestry had left with her traditions w hn 
her resemble a medizeval lady of th xteenth cel , 
wandering bewildered through tl noise of tl | 


to-night, as he looked at her, he appreciated that this 
was power. He realized in her that s 
raised her above them all—nay, 

generously inclined t orgive her! He went now and 





touched her arm, and said an affectionate word to her, 
so overbubbling with his pride that he 
was ‘‘bad form. She instan 

soft lips pouting out at him; 
the grand piano her palm so 








hand a gentle little squeeze f tenderne t 
ing up her sweet face He often so det 
strative. 

The party was breaking up It w: neal ne 
o'clock, The moon hung low on the hoi I t 
clouds had drifted away The night was perb 

“It is quite too beautiful to go to bed! ’ the 
author of the sonnet, coming in, nevertheless, with het 


Congressman 


‘I really must disappear said Mrs. Marstor I 
have to get up early in the morning, and drive ! 
very far. I shall leave you to your own d nd 


to Archie’s 
W here are 


“Oh, no 


you going they all asked 
matter! You could never gues And she 
would not tell them, She was in fact going to p 
visit to the County Poor House, which she never neg 
lected onerous her duties of chatelaine 
might be. 


howevel! 


Continued neat week, 
ee 
WORDS ABOUT 

Agg Lepel Grittin speaking of India in the 
Saturday boldly that ‘‘althou 
India will always excite the interest and cupidity of the 


SAUCY INDIA 


ressive 


Review’ proclaims 


rivals and enemies of England, it is a nut too hard for 


any European Power to hope to crack. It is recognized 
that India is an inherent part of the life and greatness 
of England, and that an attack upon it would be re 
pulsed with the whole force of the Empire Such a 


is not regarded by any European Power \ 


much it 


conflict 
‘enthusiasm ; for however 
to decry our power, they have no desire to test the cor 
rectness of their estimate For English state 
more fruitful political field is open than the cultivation 
of friendly relations with Russia of such a nature that 
each Power shall be equally benetited. We do not want 
an alliance on any other than equal and reciprocal 
terms; and self-respect requires an equivalent for every 
concession. The English people would never tolerate 
their leaders placing them in the undignified and sul 
servient position which France occupies with regard t 
Russia, and which the French are now beginning to 
realize and resent. But there is no reason why 
land and Russia should be other than friends Their 
interests in the East. rightly considered, are not 
opposed, and with timely concession might be 

identical, if it be once accepted by both as 
that mutual toleration is necessary, and that it will be 
for their mutual advantage to exclude other rival If 
this policy is accepted by the English Foreign Office, 
we may continue the peaceful development of Indi: 
without interruption. But if, on the other hand, 
are to be dragged hither and thither in search of an 
impossible scientitic frontier by military advisers who 
have not to find the money for their ambitious schemes 
we shall only accentuate the poverty of India and creat: 
a sullen feeling of discontent that is far more dangerous 
to our rule than any Russian invasion 
may serve toexplain why Russia is rather more repress 
ive toward Greece just now than Great Britain is 


may suit ur rivais 


made 
axiomatic 
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AMERICA 


America,’’ says a 
English reviewer, ‘ from Mr. F. Dale Pawle’s ‘A Flyir 
Visit to the American Continent.’ America is a big 
place, and the scenery must, therefore, be widely diver 
According to Mr. Pawle’s vividly contrasted 
should divide American scenery int 
three sections. First, there is the scenery which has 
been described before, and not, therefore, Mr 
Pawle tells us, be described again. Secondly, there is 
the scenery which is fine, very fine, or may be fairly 
designated as remarkably fine. And, thirdly, there 
the scenery which Mr. Pawle relinquishes to that ‘far 
abler pen than mine’ with which the reader of travel 
is at once so familiar and so pathetically unacquainted 
Next in importance to the description of scenery comes 
the relation of experiences, and this largely consists of 
wittily veiled allusions to the bad language 
naturally accompanies the extreme discomfort of ever 
the most luxurious traveling. People often say that 
the man who stays at cannot see things 
really are, it is only 
beholds the familiar 
in proper perspective according to their relative impor 
There is truth in the stater 


you have said slopes of Popocatepetl vou 


ABOUT 


One some idea of 


gets 





sified. 
descriptions, we 


need 





which 


home as they 
when he is far away that he 


‘ircumstances of his hfe ranged 


tance. much 
lamn’ on the 
can have no idea how funny it is r) reviewer, by 
the way. is rather more good-natured than funny, abou 
it all. 
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AN INTERESTING ITEM 


By reason of its mileage and lo« 


Pacific Railway is the most impor 








t tii Tall i 
lines in Texas. It traverses the Lone Star State fr 
East to West, through the most progressive towns, great 
forests of pine, and the broad prairie ind wel it 
farms, affording the most beautiful scenery y 
the line. No other In iffords such « pportunitie I 
the home-seeker or investor to see and er Texas 
Cheap lands for all Low-rate Ho Seekers’ | t 
sion Tickets on sale to all points in 7 is and | 
March 2d and 16th, April 6th and 20th, May 4 
kth. Elegant equipment; fast time. 

For handsomely illustrated k, f ribir 
the Wonderful State of Texas, « led to I nest 
publication issued in recent years, send eight nt 


postage to GASTON MESLIER, General Passenger and 


Ticket Agent, Dallas, Texas 
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AN i ! i aln i 
humiut I I i tt 1 
brief wil i v t ao 
Boot If it ! i 
nd t V ! | 
ommentatotr we i rt ft ha iM Live 
essence of 1 | ! i ! \ ne 
In the ti Boot \ ‘ \ pn 
for drink I t pl ! 
father H t ‘ vith ter 
ibandon! eal eryvbo ) 
K thu it | ‘ \ ing man will 
freely Cor ) ng t un} nted rul {i 

H let th Wint { ! Theater, ut 
that t for! Ca t Lafat blot nd afver 
ward Ciral Cé« ! i I it aT ! } 

! nd that ! 1 ie ! e! ea i toa 
eu I 1 adn ! ! ! ! 
het us state 1 tpl t I i ! 

ner I wl t i ! behind t 
cenes. at t l | heard pathet 
sccount | ( Lot in ti form of 
trongest ¢ ur \ il tw } : in antidote 
igzainst the cl for ink H would 
stand at the f ! ta ! Vaitu hl im 
mol le tl tage \ ira ul th 
fumes of tl " DIACK ¢ il 1 n t potent that 
he ud secure S t t for day it a stretch, he 
would yield to his inherited rse, after rad nobly 
conquered At tl e time he would go on playu his 
incomy b Hamlet’? in a mental and pl il ! 
ition whl \ nav made hut other I 
stagger, drule, ¢ lapse \nd vet no one in the audiet 
ever suspects that A ne I 1 1, firn of pul 
pose, of actiol vill So ama was his force in the 
W of crush wn hysteria, delir ! lrow 
that only those who knew tl ipren florts which he 
put forth had a suspicion that he was not an artist replet 
with the most unimpaired 1 Still, it is an actual 
truth that he would frequently n the stage 
during those pher enal ‘Hi 1 ghts perforn 
ances, so victimized by drink that mplete prostration 
would befall him at end of t play This, if L mistake 
not, was in 1&6 r ther bout In 186 when | 
brother, Jolu Wilkes Booth issassinated Lincoln, 
Booth suffered untold torture lo alleviate these he 


f his misery has 
ights that he 
was haunted 
d disarray he 


sought stimulant, and an eve-witne 
told me of certain 

then passed. H 
by threatening f 
sat for hours at 





fearing personal of the ajzony 
which his brothe tional crime 
must have « t him, it seems marvelous how his geniu 
could ever have gone on living and thriving as it did 
And yet it was a genius of such glorious hardihood that 
no calamity had strength enough to annul it While I 
now review his life, | I his matchle endowments 
as I do and have always done, it ems to me that fate 
inflicted upon him the very sterne liscipline of pain 


For many vears there is no doubt that he overcame the 





fatal heritage of alcoholism \nd yet, as reward, only 
new sorrow seemed to assail him His tirst brief term 
of marriage had been happy With his second wife he 
was unutterably wretched. She was a woman of such 
jealous temperament that she resented Booth’s fondness 
for his daughter, the je child of his former marriage. 
She was an actre of great ambition though meage1 
ibility, and played with her husband, soon after their 
union, ries of splendid Shakespearian revivals at 
the spacious and handsome theater, called Boots 
Theater,’ at the corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty 
Third Street.. Sir Henry Irving, in London, has never 
accomplished anything more splet land scholarly in 
every sceni wa than were tlhe productions of 
Romeo and Juliet The Merchant of Venice 
Richelieu” and ‘Othello It seemed to me in those 
departed day I867-'68-"69, unle l err by a year or 
two) that all the town went t ther a elf, a 
passionate lover of Be icti vent fter But 
afterward it turned out that allt town by no means 
went to them Che usual American spirit of contempt 
for its ow! |-born talent had aftirmed itself Pre 
ently Booth four mself bankrupt, from lack of ap 
prec latior t I \ re rt brill int al I iraté 
UI enchant ntertaini rit nd yet | fel 
low-count! I l is tl have fter 
snubbed abilit notal f not nal an loft i 
} vn Later, | becan i] 1 linger 
consumptior and I t tion to her i 
th erv ! ! ] of her peevish and agg 
sive m i hi peakable torment rhe 
jealousy of | ht ! hil ( ided, grew 
vith thi i | i kind of mad One of 
the! t t | la { thi ‘ il ur l ‘ 
told n I I tt M I that tne 
fe he le } pat t and her e Was om f 
continual tortur He added, t that the daughter 
now Mrs. Gre in, if I mist e not) Was martyrized 
h ncessant t nd jibe Finally Mr booth 
led ind ft ther eer i irer road tor tl 

nderful al t m her lor ind it lit 
had } iden a y l th went to Londor 
ind r I ed the dD ul ! 
. ther I t have been tl that 
wou : é i ! f Henry 
Ir j urea t 1a pr 
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Map I } I iv 
Booth Mr. ii not r Hen é 
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used to write those clever verses and read them aloud 
at our jovial stag dinner 

Optimist—Ah, 1 remember He went mad in 1890, 
Never recovered, poor boy. Chattering and jibbering 


in Bloomingdale. 
t—Ghastly!.. But how 
grayer than when we last 
Optimist—_I’m a walking wrec 
Other troubles, also, acute but 
Pessimist—My poor friend! 
world! 
Optimist 


now, they 
Pessimis 


thinner and 


Suy, 
are you? You're 
met 

Grout, 
less agonizing 


What a 


chiefly 





Nonsense! It’s a glorious world. I thank 
God every new morning for having g lay 
in it. Come and dine with me this evening ll talk 


about old times. I'll drink a whole pint of champagne, 


ven me a new 


we 


against the doctor’s positive orders;—but never mind 
that. We'll make a night of it. Say you'll come. 
Pessimist—Thanks very much. I have another en 


‘ve given 


Besides, your recent tidings—they 
ot —of dee p de pre Ssion. 

Depre ssion! Humbug! You 
blues. I tell you it’s a glorious world. 

I’m —I’m glad you like it. 

Some people won't look at it right. 


Perhaps they try and can’t. 


gayement., 
me a feeling 
Optimist 
vield to the 
i Pessimist 


always did 


Optimist 
Pessimist 


Optimist Oh, bosh. They think they try. The 
truth is, you never had any liver. It’s wonderful how 
aman can go on and on without any liver. 

Pessimist—But I thought you called yourself an in- 
valid, 

Optimist—So I did. And I’ve forgotten about my 
own liver. It’s a metaphor—a rhetorical trope. It 
exists entirely in my imagination. 

Pessimist (pensively)—So, I fear, does your ‘‘glorious 
world’’! 

From all that we can learn, the present attitude of 
the Emperor of Germany toward dueling is no less 


wicked than silly. He is In a position to stamp It out, 
to make it an offense punishable by years of imprison 
ment, and yet he continues, head of the German 
army, to its atrocities. If a Prussian officer 
receives a challenge from one of his peers and refuses 
to accept it, he is disgraced by expulsion from the 
ranks. If he accepts it and fights, he is also liable to 
penalties—either expulsion or criminal indict 

the infamy of all this, and realizing 


ment. Knowing 
clearly its effect upon his subjects, the young ‘“‘war- 


as 


sanction 


severest 


lord’? presumes to deport himself with flippant uncon- 
cern. More than once this accidental ruler of a great 
nation has shown medizwval arrogance, dogged and 


obtuse. His present posture means nothing if it does 
not mean that he approves the shame and folly of duel- 
and as everybody in his realm 
more or military it therefore means, 
approves the villanous practice whenever 
carried out. This barbaric impishness in his blood 
a fit reason for dethronement by a cultivated 

and thoughtful nation which has already endured many 
puerile pranks in patience his noble father’s un- 
timely demise. Civilization should be held, so to speak, 
accountable for her own It is she, and nota 
whimsical attitudinizer, who is really king in a great 
country like Germany. She must justify herself for 
having been permitted to arrive and remain, at the cost 
of incalculable bloodshed. To her the German people 
should address their querie s and demands. There are 
eographical why a huge standing 
army should still, for the present, continue to torment 
them. But there is no civic reason why a brute creed 
of the past should receive government il support. The 
while able at choice 


ing among military men; 
is perforce less 
also, that he 


alone his 
since 


pl ogress. 


reasons, of course, 


sovereign who countenances dueling 





to make it odious, should be taught to feel the insecur- 
ity of his crown. He is a young man, as we have seen, 
very fond of babbling about his “‘divine right” to reign 


It is a right acceded to his predecessors In ages when 
a good many like superstitions were wreaking upon 
humanity their preposterous retardments. And human- 
ity, like a shackled giant, has torn from insulted limbs 











not a few of these degrading fetters. There is no ex 
aggeration in stating that Germany to-day endures 
William’s pompous folderol simply because the con- 

rvatism of allowing him to air it is necessitated 
by her place on the European map. I do not doubt 
that millions of her people despise this shallow auto- 
rat for daring to humor the turpitude and abomi- 
nation of dueling by his imperial wink. How many a 
mother, wife, sister, must already detest his pig-headed 
and revolting attitude! He is safe himself from the 
pest he will not extirpate. His own ‘‘sacred person” 
cannot suffer; his own royal ‘“‘honor’’ is securely kept 
in cotton, Any one who even dares to challenge him 


rv indeed a member of his ridiculously exempted 
household’’) must languish in prison for the act. But 
brave men—and often men of thrice his brain and ten 
times his moral worth—must be forced “‘into the field” 


because of his insolent caprice, desolating homes by 
their deaths, agonizing loved ones by their dreadful 
wounds. The cowardice of his position, therefore, is 
not its least distressing feature; for no one except the 
dullest bigot would for an instant deny that if he o1 
iny of his family stood the faintest chance of injury 
from this bestial code of dueling, Kaiser Wilhelm 
would abolish it as quickly as he would leap from a 
chair into which some one had committed the high 


treason of placing a perpendicular pin. 


so praised for the grandeurs 


welg 


dying century, 


has (alas!) other and 


But our 


of its accomplishment, rhtier 


wrongs to bewail. Vastness’’ and ‘‘Locksley Hall 
Sixtv Years After’? were the only two great poems 
which Tennyson gave the world for surely fifteen years 
before his death. And in the last work occurs this 
magnificent line 


iiversal ocean softly washing all its warless isles. 
And yet 


that two thousand Mussulmans 
‘rete, and it seems but another 
vesterday since Armenian massacres thrilled 
1 when Christians were the victims. Then, how 
recent has been that wildly wrathful war between China 
Japan! And butcheries in Cuba. 
Tantzn animis czelestibus ire? 

Why do not our clerg ymen preac ha 
ish iniquities of war?) Why do they not agitate 


I 


Adorable picture of a ubiquitous peace! we 
heard only yesterday 
have been murdered in ¢ 
the news of 
us, too, 


and now we learn of 


ainst the fiend- 
in their 





loathsome 
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pulpits the questions of international arbitration, inter- 


national disarmament? These are not only questions 


which affect the entire human race, but they also bear 
the very most intimate relations to Christ’s teachings. 
No living man who has the least regard for his reputa- 


tion as a decent citizen would dare to state that war is 
not the most hideous of calamities which could befall 
his fellow-men. He must add, moreover, that it is 
especially hideous at the present “‘advanced”’ age, be- 
cause its potencies of death and pillage are so much 
more scientifically devilish. One cannot expect much 
from the clergy of Russia, besotted with servile fanati- 
But what are the clergies of England, France 
and Germany doing that they fail to cry out against the 
horror, to cry and cry again, till some sort of response 
is roused? What is the clergy of our own land doing that 
it fails thus vociferously to cry? Jt is no answer at all 
to state that war’s fangs would still glitter and its claws 
would still threat. The churches are forever advocat- 
ing charity, and yet they are well aware that avarice 
endures with baleful thrift. In former periods arbitra- 
tion was impossible. Now it is an attainment perfectly 
feasible. It is far easier to bring about than was the 
flashing of intelligible messages through leagues of 
ocean—far easier to bring about than was the talking 
of one person with another separated by ten, twenty, 
fifty miles. I cannot understand how any man pre- 
sumes, this hour, to call himself the vicar of a peace- 
loving Christ and yet will substitute ‘‘worship” and 
psalm-singing and ecclesiastic ceremonial for the fervid 
denunciation of ruftian throat-cutting between his fel- 
low-men. And yet war is not merely that. Who has 
not read Longfellow’s beautiful poem, ‘‘Killed at the 


cisions. 


Ford Who does not feel the gentle yet terrible ar- 
raig mnment of its thrilling lines? The bullet does not 
merely saatch life from a living man. It plows its way 


hearts—motherly, fatherly, wifely, sisterly, 
brotherly. War is a drama played more “‘behind the 
than before them. Though its hateful orchestra 
be the din of cannon and musket, though its footlights be 
the flames of burning homes, though its action be ravage 
and rapine, though its entrances and exits be onslaught 
and retreat, though its prompters be Death and Despair, 
though its call-boys be Courage and Self-Command, still 


into other 


scenes 


it has its ghastly ‘‘green-room,”’ where agonies are 
un ‘ergone that miss the gaze of any audie nce, applaus- 
ive or morose. There are no ‘‘holy wars” nowadays. 


rhitration, properly exploited, would tear from this 
rous and leprous curse every vestige of ‘‘sentiment’’ 
that once clung round it. In time it will come, and so 
will the disarmament of all nations. But continuous 
and inflexible admonition, fervid and untiring entreaty, 
may hasten both. If they serve to do so by wringing 
a single decade from the drowsy delay of centuries, 
all the more praiseworthy their attempt. 


Vij 


The latest news concerning Mars is that a great tele- 
scope will soon be erected on one of the highest summits 
of the Sierra Madre mountains in Southern California, 
near Pasadena, by a certain Louis Gathmann, a Chicago 
inventor. The whole tale has an apocryphal ring; and 
yet, if it be true, we shall soon have the Yerkes tele- 
scope surpassed in its magnifying power by eight thou- 
sand diameters. The people of Mars, it is confidently 
aftirmed, will then be as perceptible to us as New York 
would be if viewed from a distance of thirty miles. 
This, of course, has at first a very imposing sound. But 
when one thinks of how New York would look if 
watched by an observer through thirty miles of the 
very clearest atmospheric medium, enthusiasm begins 
to ebb. One begins to feel that he would like his Mars 
either a little nearer or else traditionally remote. For 
example, I stood on the summit of the Eiffel tower in 
Paris, not very long ago, and looked down on the 
gathered swarms of people in the Champ de Mars. The 
Eiffel tower is only about a thousand feet high, and yet 
those living masses below it appeared scarcely larger 
than mice. They were merely moving spec you 
could not have told a Victor Hugo from a gamin, or Mr. 





Herbert Spencer from a grisette. Thirty miles off I 
fancy that the entire assemblage would have seemed 
like one of ants. But, of course, to perceive any evi- 


human activ ity would be an experi- 
interest. Our first glance 

Then, probably, familiar- 
Still, thousands of us would 
lengths of earth to witness 
this hitherto unparalleled revelation. And our _pil- 
grimages would have the effect, too, of popularizing 
what tourists have told us is the most entrancing and 
lovely land in the whole world, both for scenery and 
climate. Even Italy, we are beginning to learn, is 
almost ugly and inclement compared with the heavenly 
weather and visual enticements of Lower California- 
a divine peninsula whose Petrarchs and Dantes and 
Boccaccios are yet unborn. 


whatever 
ence bristling with acutest 
would be fraught with awe. 
ity would breed weariness. 
doubtless travel over vast 


dence 


ges 


of California at all, reminds one of Joaquin 
Miller, famed a quarter of a century ago as a sort of 
Byron of the Pacitic Slope. It is stated that Miller will 
soon appear as a lecturer, after having spent years of 
hermit-like retirement in a log-cabin among Oregoni: in 
wilds. If Miller had died at the same early age 
Byron, he might have won a fame which would now be 
materializing its puissance in the form of many solid 
editions. There is no doubt that during the years 1871- 
73, and perhaps for some little time longer, he was 
a very celebrated person indeed. Mr. Swinburne and 
the Rossettis, then so powerful as literary allies, had 
lavished praise upon him in London. Many Mayfair 
drawing-rooms had opened their doors to him as well. 
He may not have been as emphatically lionized as 
rumor trumpeted. but past doubt he was put on a 
pedestal . certain height and made the recipient of 
very decided homage. Nor was it all by any 
uns homage undeserved. The book which Miller 
had failed to induce American publishers to print, and 
which an English publisher issued at the suggestion (if 
I mistake not) of Mr. Rossetti, the English critic, con- 
tained much meritorious verse. Thrillingly eloquent 
passages abounded in such poems as ‘‘Arizonian,” 
‘With Walker in Nicaragua,’’ and several others. 
Miller's foreign vogue s« z swept over his own country 
with almost the speed of a fire on one of his beloved 
prairies—a fire such 7 described in these very 
Songs of the Sierras.”” When I first met him, in 1875, 
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HON. CUSHMAN K. DAVIS PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE SIR THOMAS SPENCER WELLS FRIDJOF NANSEN, Pa.D 

The name of Senator Cushman K. Davis has In another column of this issue will be found In the ‘recent death of this really great man of Fridjof Nansen, the Ar« 
been mentioned in connection with the chair much of interest about the situation in the Med science, the world has lost one who des you man in the ' 
manship of the Senate Committee on Foreign  iterranean, in which this intrepid young warrior rank, pre-eminently, as one of its great ‘ Cl inia, Octob 
Relations made vacant by the elevation of Sena Is a prime mover and central figure. Prince George factors In April, 1883, he received the bonor of t { rsit of Chi t 
tor Sherman to the position of Secretary of State is the second son of King George of Greece, whois a baronetcy from Queen Vict 1 in acknowledge p 
Senator Davis’s long and useful public career’ the ‘ond son of the King of De nmark. The Czar ment of the distinguished services which he had pontane 
peculiarly fits him for the vacant place. It is in’ ina of Russia and the Princess of Wales are aunts rendered to thé medical profession and tO human 1 in the idy of t 
many respects a post of responsibility scarcely to Prince George, The young « mpion of Cretan ity He was the hor of sever im} tant t f it i I 
second to a place in the State Department itself, rights against the Turks is well connected by blood surgical works, es y on those bra of tl er 
Not a session of Congress but this committee has and the marriages of his family with m ‘ operative surgery to which he had ecia ce the J Maye und Sy 
to deal with delicate matters of vital interest in European royalties—so much so, indeed voted himself—the sufferings of women and of pa N iat slit | s t} 
our dealing with other countries. It is generally hard to see why Greece should not children. Doctor Wells was born 1818, at St ufterward he | ed } iorit tudy in the 
believed that the McKinley administration, while least to pose as one of the Powers herself Alban’s. Hertfordshire, | und, and was edu same craft in the sea bet nG nd and lee 
not pursuing an extremely conservative foreign Ozar himself is reat-nephew of Queen Olga, cated at Trinity College, D n He gained his land In Ju of tl ume year he returned to 
policy, proposes to deal with all matters not of mother of Prince George, and a nephew to King first medical « -es rience n the Infirmary and | tiania A few mont ater} va 
distinctively home importance in such a manner George While yvoung Nicholas was the Czare School of Medicine at ~Leed and afterward Curator in the Natural History Muse 
as to command respect and enforce just and vitch he was traveling in Japan a few years since studied in the Anatomical Scho at Dut He IRKX he took | legres 
courteous dealings from all other countries \ with the then very youthful sailor Prince Georg became a member of the Koyal College of Sur PI ul t mont Ma 
firm, non-meddling, always-sure chairman on the as traveling companion. An insane Japanese fa geons in 1841. Having become an assistant sur ! ' to Greenland, which cor 
Senate Committee ou Foreign Relations will goa natic murderously assaulted the heir-apparent to geon of the British Navy, he saw some active tine he succeeded in ero: ind returned ‘ 
long way toward giving this country the easy end the Russian throne, and would have ucceeded service both before and during the Crimean Wa M MN Nal I k to the wor 
of all disputed cases that may arise. Such aman had not the Grecian sailor interfered at the risk 1853-1856 After the o 
is Senator Cushman K. Davis, a level-headed, of his own life. It is hardly likely that this in und revived the oper 
ositive business man and experienced legislator. dent will cut much of a figure in Russia’s policy has become chiefl 

le is of that class of public men who are heard now toward Crete and Prince George; but, to use became surgeon to 
and then listened to—in season, to the point. and the vernacular, it will not “do any hurt” either Women. He was president 
with effect. Minnesota has received nothing in The universal popularity of the young Grecian of Su reons 1882-158 ri 
the Cabinet this time: it would be a fitting recog hero of the hour must, however, be reckoned with Elizabeth Wright, daughte f Mr. James Wright, 
nition to give her this important chairmanship. even by the Powers. He is a sterling, al solicitor, of New-Inn, Londor rheir son, Arthur 


Senator Davis is such a thorough home legislator, manly young f 


and is so well trained in the details of first-class full and enthus 


committee work, that he would seem to be just Premier, M. Del 
the chairman the new administration would want 
in the Senate Committee that has to do with posi 
tive expedients to keep us out of mistakes in our 
dealings with other countries 


Is quite an acce 
interesting 
crush him and 
oughly in earne 


or thereabouts, he was decidedly the most talked-of 
man in American literature. He afterward told me 
that for the sales of his works here on this side of the 
Atlantic he had received from Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 
of Boston, thirty thousand dollars, more or less. The 
statement seemed almost incredible, but he made it in 
thorough seriousness, and I had no right for an instant 
to regard it otherwise than as the strictest truth. He 
always struck me, during a number of meetings with 
him, as boyishly simple-minded. He was acc used of a 
tremendous ‘‘pose,”’ but this charge, I think, was 
brought against him because of a natural dreaminess 
and semi-melancholy of manner. His voice as a singer 
is extremely individual; he narrowly escaped, in fact, 
the invention of a new poetic style. The best that he 
did was surprisingly spontaneous and native. There is 
to-day some thing in American letters plainly recogniz- 
able “Miller.”” When most authentic it is very no- 
table, and already it has given him, so to speak, his 
niche, his tablet, his slab, in the great unbuilt temple of 
our illustrious throng. From the viewpoint of fashion, 
yopularity, notoriety, he long ago became obscure. 
3ut, after all, what living American poet has to-day 
“held his own’? Since the New England group died, 
who has been permitted to live? We may say of Mr. 
—— Whitcomb Riley that he ‘‘sells.”” Of whom else 
an we say even that? I begin to think that the modern 
feeling toward all modern poetry is something less neu- 
tral than one of neglect. It strikes me, at times, as 
being one of literal hatred and disgust. 





And this reminds me of what a charming young 
New York girl, just past her eighteenth year, said to 
me not long ago. I was speaking to her of poetry, and 
of how the young men and women of my earlier days 
quoted and read it to one another—of how, in fact, it 
was an element of flirtation, mutual diversion, delicate 
gallantry and challenge and équiroque, not to mention 
out-and-out love-making. My young interlocutress, 
having listened to me w ith a h attention, finally lifted 
her charming gaze, and said 

“Poetry! Why if any young man attempte add to read 
it me or quote it me, | should laugh in his face!’ 

‘*How New York!”’ I could not help thinking. Might 
I have added ‘“‘how up-to-date American,”’ as well? And 
who is to blame for this utter destruction of all sweeter 
and kindlier sentiment between the young and un- 
wedded of differing sexes? No special image-breaker, 
perhaps—no particular mature iconoclast to whom one 


may point. The worship of ‘‘athletics” in our colleges 
and larger schools, however, is assuredly to blame. 


And here in New York the preposterous importance 
accorded by Columbia College to football and other 
like exercises, undoubtedly has fostered this vulgar 
materialism, as I have before taken the liberty of point- 
ing out. 

Saddest of evidences that this state of affairs cannot 
be argued down, confront us in the promised ‘meeting 


between Corbett and Fitzsimmons. They have both 
hied them to Nevada, whose statutes contain, I believe, 
none that forbids prize-fighting. ere they are each 
being trained for an encounter that is a shame to all 
decency and for which they should receive the very 


sternest punishment. Not the least shocking part of 


Dopsins’ Floating-Borax is 100 per cent pure and 
don’t turn yellow with age. It is not an imitation of 
anything, but better than any other floating soap mad 

Be sure above name is on each wrapper and cake. Red 
wrappers only. 





that he has the 





gamblers all over the country are made by it tremulous 
with «varicious hopes. Indeed, it would never take 
place at all but for the earnest endeavors of persons 
belonging to our most disreputable classes. The youth 
of the land, whose nostrils quiver with the scent of a 
superb and desperate gladiatorial combat, do not real- 
ize, do not stop to consider, on how grossly sordid a 
basis the whole beastly enterprise is conducted. Either 
contestant will have an enormous pecuniary ‘‘back- 
ing,’ and the real fight will be far more one of dollars 
than of fists. Still, the pugnacious part of it will prove 
very appreciable, and its entire performance will reek 
with the sorriest degeneracy. The lowest animal in- 
stincts of our country people will be flattered and tickled 
by a contest nauseating and hideous. A!l the gamblers 
and toughs and bullies who can get to the ghastly ex- 
hibition will witness it. All the abandoned and unprin- 
cipled daily journals will reek with descriptions and 
illustrations of it. Drunkenness and riot will be pro 
moted by it. Little boys in their beds will avidly dream 
about the strain and tussle and thuds and gore of it. 
The stench it diffuses will extend from Boston to San 
Francisco, from Niagara to the Gulf. And as for the 
malign lesson it teaches, that will creep among the 
syllables of many a spelling-book, intertangle itself with 
the text of many a school-reader. 





Recently a young lady well acquainted with the 
manners and habits of our children born of wealthy 
and fashionable parents, lamented in my hearing that 
these were actual ‘‘children’’ no more. “Instead of 
playing at innocent games as they once did,’’ she as 
sured me, “‘they are permitted to ape their elders at 
dancing classes and to visit with their servants the 
various theatrical matinées. Often they are so worldly 
that it is pathe tic to watch them and liste n to their ti ilk. 
The airs which they assume in their deportment to one 
another are painful, and they do not hesitate to discuss 
the wealth of their families, and to treat with hauteur 
or indifference Companions less prosperously placed.’ 

When New York plutocratic snobbery thus invades 
the nurseries, coming events may indeed be said to cast 
a gloomful shadow. Some of ow 
should remember to imitate with a little stricter fidelity 
the transatlantic royalties whom they regard with so 
touching an esteem. They should remind themselves 
that the children of kingly and even imperial house 
holds are not only brought up in a style of extreme sim- 
plicity, but are nearly always taught some trade, like 
shoemaking or carpentering. Still. think of Mrs. Money 
penny Greenbacque having her child taught to make 
shoes! It would be too agonizing. even though copied 
after the customs of European sovereigns And beside 
who knows?) it might also be too harrowingly rem 
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REMARKS ON THE INAUGURAL 
The London ‘Standard commenting upon Pre 
dent Mc Kink y's inaugural address, says It is a mild 
and not unpleasing effusior The tone is a little sn 
and goody-goody, but kindly 1 its smooth 
words, however, a most serious } is obser 





The refrain of the discourse is not peace with all me 
but more protection. 
either Mr. McKinley or the 
have not yet suffered enough for their economic her 


Experience is of no use yet t 
American people. They 


esles 
The ‘‘Standard 
iron and woolen 


aimed at the British 
possibly, 


foresees blows 


industries, and, Canadian 








‘llow, and it is said Spencer Wells, became private secretary to the i i un 
iastic sympathy of the stanch old Chancellor°of the Exchequer, and is highly edu had taken. His return last year was in the nature 
yannis, Altogether, Prince George cated and much ected. The fame of Sir of a triump! A f sccount of the result of h 
‘ptable modern hero, and it will be Thomas Spencer Bart... is not world-wide expedition is soon to be put hed rhe great ex 
to see just how the Powers intend to except in the profession and practice of surger | er W married in September, 1889, to Madlle 

his aspirations, for that he is thor- in his native England, however, his n lon Eva Sar la ‘ f M. Sar Prof r of Zool 
‘st does not admit of doubt. been identified with the relievin if ffer ( tia 1Ur rsity 

their proposed ‘“‘match’’ is the fact that thousands of dairy products and lumber. It thinks, howover, that 


on broad general grounds there is not much room to 
regret the reversion of the United States to high protee- 
tion, which anyhow relieves Great Britain from the 
fear of destructive competition. The United States, it 
says, is going to deliberately circumscribe its field of 
operations and again prey on its own vitals. The more 
the Union shuts itself up by selfish exclusion the more 
must it see that it is the world’s custom for raw prod 
ucts to pass away to other lands, and that no compensa 
tion can result through a more flourishing export in 
manufactures 

It adds that Mr. McKinley's dream of a restored 
mercantile marine unrealized. However 
subsidized, no marine can flourish on cargoes carried 
only one way. The is therefore not hopeful so 
far as the immediate, or perhaps the post immediate, 
future is concerned \ passing flush of activity might 
follow a new tariff. If it does the holders in England 
of American securities would be wise to sell, for after 
ward will come an inevitable collapse 

The ‘Daily News’’ says that on the whole the ad- 
satisfactory and reassuring. \ curious 
feature is the way in which it is tempered with the 
doctrine of the defeated party. Even the tariff para 
graph is an endeavor to compromise between conflict 
ing principles 

The passage relating to a restoration of the merchant 
marine is one of the most significant, but it is not 
exactly for to-day, especially as the United States will 
never have an export trade to speak of while it will 
ingly deprives itself of cheap raw which 
form the very basis of production 

The “Chronicle” says It is a very safe utterance 
and will doubtless commend its author to the good 
opinion of the American public. It will 
the estimate of other countries that he is a very pru 
dent man, his opinions on specific matters apart. The 
tone throughout is good and manly It is satisfactory 
to notice that he promptly assumes moral and political 
esponsibility for the arbitration treaty We wish we 
could believe the declaration against trusts was more 
genuine than we fear It Is 
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MISC'HII OF COURSH 


Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Thomas Reid, Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, Mr. John Dillon, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
Mr. A. J. Mundella, and nearly one hundred other 
Liberal member of tive British House of ¢ 
have subscribed their names to a letter to the King of 


mmons 


(rreece 


and expressil hope for the 


paving him a tribute for his services to Crete 
future safety and welfare 


of Greece The Standard avs that the letter ha 
excited indignation among the supporters of the Go 
ernment The letter, it add calculated to encoura 
the King to re t the Pe el ind to produce a miscli 
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tl h of } lr} Pope eleprated Mass Or 
rl nl | e chapel at the Vaticar 
| { en perso present of different 
Hi t ird received Cardinal Mocen1 
' 1 Biancl ho preset 1} 
nme ti { the tes il of the 

Wed l February 10 is the fifty-seventh anni 

f the marriage of Queen Victoria and the late 
I Consort Albert LI remonial took place 1 
t! hapel royal, St. Jam Palace, London, the old 
here the Duke nd Duchess of York reside 

in London 

| ne tax on rel 1 mmunities in France has 

la practical exer icatior the old cathedral city 

f A w weeks since the Ursuline Con 
tw tion by a distrain trom the Gov 
nent of the new tax amounting to 

three rhe only bidder was the lawye 

r tl m the building was knocked 

Thi tudents at Algiers are on strike on 
u u jintment of a Jewish professor. 

The ection of the Foreign Students 
Patron Paris has fixed July 12 for the 

itt is Offered a prize of one thousand 
fran for an essay the former relations of France 
und Scotland 

The Archduke Otto of Austria, younger brother of 
the heir pr unptive to the Austrian throne, has arrived 
n Berlit na it to Emperor William, who courte 
ously received him at the railway station 

Quite a a scene took place at the royal castle, 
Berlin, on the presentation of the colors sent by the 
Czar to the late Emperor Alexander’s regiment of 
Grerman Grrenadier Guards The colors were bound to 
the standard in the open space Opposite the castle, in 
presence of Emperor William and a brilliant staff. At 
the luncheon which followed Emperor William, in the 
name of the regiment, expressed his thanks to the Czaz 
for his gift. 

The German Kaiser has a profound horror of mili 
tary seribblers; | has issued a Cabinet order with 
regard to literary publications by ofticers and oflicials 
of the German army, whether on active service or on 
the reserve list They must take special care to avoid 
causing offense and to promote the well-being of the 
irmyv. In certain cases express permission must be 


obtained before publication. The order lays down rules 
with regard to the anonymity which may be preserved 
by any officer contributing to publications. 
the Minister of War must be informed of the authorship 
Hattkine, the 
the bubonic plague at 
he had gone in the cause of study the disease 

het late Sir Spencer Wells. Bart., the 
eminent London specialist for diseases of women and 
cremated at Woking cemetery, near 


In all cases 


German bacteriologist, is suffering 
Bombay, whither 
science to 
mains of the 
nidren, 
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were 
ion, 

Sir Alfred Milner, 
Africa. The 


The new Governor of Cape Colony 
South 





shortly arrive 


Wiki att ppetown pres 
ent Governor, Lord Rosmead, formerly Sir Hercules 
Robinson, is retiring for reasons of health. He takes 
his title from his native place, Rosmead, County West- 
meath, Ireland 

Sir John Willoughby and Major White, the two 
Transvaal raiders still held in durance vile in Hallo 
way Jail, were greatly cheered by the visit of their 


compatriot, Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Of course, one and all 
of the ‘‘raiders”’ are sure to come to the front in South 
\frica ere long, as it is only a question of time for the 


xation of the Transvaal by England—at least so 


South African British public. 


ann 
tink the ral ind the 


When 











a man like Mr. Cecil Rhodes starts out as an 
undergraduate of Oxford University, becomes Premiet 
of Cape Colony, annexes a territory as large as France 
and Germany put together, becomes possessed of dia 
mond and gold tields, and master of untold millions 
he can afford to snap his fingers at his adversaries, and 
Mr. Rhodes does all this with the utmost coolness and 
apiomb 

Now there is another little African tangle going on 
i War with the most powerful and warlike of the vassal 


States in the 


tT the 


fulah Empire of Sokata, under the sway 
Emirs of Nigeria, the greatest center of the slave 
trade in the world, The capital, Bida, has been cap- 
tured bv the The event was made known to 
the London Wat by a telegr: from Sir George 
Goldie, dated from the Emir’s palace: ‘“‘Bida is 
All Lieuten: 1omson killed in action.’’ 
rhe first part, “‘Bida is ¢ *is more explicit than the 
famous **Pec¢ which told of the capture of Scinde. 
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The Dowager Empress of Russia having learned that 
M. Henri Dupont, who took a leadi part in connection 























vith the fe on of the International Red Cross 

S tv, Ww l it Appenzell, Switzerland, in a 

lestitute condition, has sent him a present of one thou 

sand five hundred gold roubles, and undertakes to pro- 
le him with an annuity of one thousand roubles. 

The Bel 1 Ser in session at Brussels has just 
rati 1 t ll for recognition of the Flemish 
tongue and the pi ation of all roval decrees in 
I nish as v is in French 

Ss r Hintze Riberio, Portuguese Premier, ar 
10u 1 the resignation of the Ministry in the Cortes 
it Lishor \ w progressist Ministry, under Senhor 

no de Castro, has been formed. The new Cabinet 
i 1 to dissolve the Chamber and to grant an am- 
nestv to Press offender 

rhe heavy rains in England caused serious floods in 
tl Thames Vallev, East Anglia and North Wales 
Another huge bulk of the chalk cliffs at r has 
falls ne : 

La widow of the late Sir Richard Wal- 

ed idon at her superb mansion in Man 
ster Square, Spanish Place. The rare collection of 
paintings and works of art, worth a fabulous sum, she 

s left to the British nation, thus carrying out her 





sband’s wisl There is an interesting supposition in 
Marquis of Hertford, by whom 
originally collected. The Mar- 


juis was generally believed to have been the original of 


nnection wit these 


Wallace treasures were 
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the satirical Marquis of St 
The betweer 
Hertford was noticed at once by 
authors here 


resemblance Ste y ne and 


the 





public when the ] appeared, and it was the 
ubject of much comment at the time. Hertford was 
born in 1800, and when | Li in 1870, one of the 








ish papers described him as ‘“‘The Most Honorable 
fourth Marquis of Hertford, 
and Viscount Beauchamp in the 
Britain; Lord Conway, Baron of 
England, and Baron Conway 
of Kiltullagh in the peerage of Ireland, and Knight of 
the Garter.”’ In 1855 the decoration of Commander of 
the Legion of Honor was conferred on him in considera- 
tion of his ‘‘encouragement given to the arts.’’ How 
well this decoration was merited may be judged by the 
fact that his collection is now valued at seven or eight 
million dollars. This magnificent collection 
Hertford House by many Americans who suc- 
ceeded in getting cards of admittance 
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Richard Seymour Conway 
Earl of Yarmouth 
peerage olf Great 
Ragley, in the peerage of 
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SILHOUETTES. 


BY R. HOYT. 

SOME of the latest as useful as they are 
ornamental, and may well be hailed with delight by the 
householder whose rooms are small, or by people living 
in apartments, where matter of Importance 
Screens having cups and saucers 
and bric-a-brac no longer new, but 
a screen advertised by a prominent English establish 
ment is an elaboration of this idea. The middle panel 
is fitted up like a desk, which opens so that there-is a 
place to write on, supported by brackets, and the upper 
part is supplied with an arrangement of shelves and 
small pigeon-holes, while on either side are candelabra 
to give the necessary light for writing. The next panel 
is a tiny bookcase; the third side is a delightfully con- 
trived work-table, which can be let up or down at will 
with upholstered pockets above it for thread, 
etc.—altogether a onvenient little multum in 
parvo. The model in question is enameled white, while 
the cretonne flounces, pockets, etc., are white and blue; 
but these might be of any to match the room 
Another idea for a screen which may appeal to young 
ladies with artistic tastes has a portfolio about three 
feet in height, or thereabout, fastened at the bottom of 
every panel, which are opened or close at the top by 
means of little chains on hooks. or knotted 
which make a most convenient place to keep prints and 
engravings, while the upper part has a couple of wooden 
grooves, to hold canvases or sketches, 


creens are 
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Nowadays, “‘In the spring, the young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of’’—golf. The snow is melt 
ing quickly, and in consequence the golf fever is fast 
superseding the grip. It is useless to talk of the game 
any longer as the fad of an hour, for it strikes much 
deeper; with the enthusiastic player it becomes a habit 
from whose thralldom it is apparently as difticult to 
escape as from that of opium or whisky. In an edi- 
torial in one of the magazines. a firm was cited wherein 
the manager, upon engaging a young man, made it his 
business to discover whether he either drank or played 
golf, the one habit or the other being enough to debar 
him from a position of responsibility. Selling one’s soul 
to the devil has been a popular basis of romance through 
many centuries, but the latest version of the old legend 
is decked out in a fin-de-siecle style which is quite 
unique. The cloven-footed one, so goes the story, dis- 
guised as a sporty old gentleman, in a red golf coat and 
gaiters, met his victim on certain lonely links, far from 
human habitation. When he had challenged the soli- 
tary player to a he used a ball which possessed 
the altogether amazing and delightful quality of always 
going where it was intended. ‘‘I'll give you this ball,”’ 
he told his admiring companion, at the end of the round. 
‘It’s been lying in my cellar some time, and is well sea- 
soned,”’ he added, with a cynical smile “You'll find it 
useful.’’? With which he jumped into a bunker and dis- 
appeared, leaving the other with a doubt or two as to 
his respectability, but glad, on the whole, to possess the 
ball, with which he proceeded to win every tournament 
and to break every record, while gradually, at the same 
time, he kept losing everything else—his business, his 
friends, his money and his credit—until at last he began 
to realize the price the red-coated stranger had obtained, 
without even asking. Things went from bad to worse 
with him. for he was under a fascination he could not 
resist, until at last he remarked one day, without think- 
ing, that he was going to drive his ball to the end of 
the world. He drove, and the ball, ever obedient, dis- 
appeared from sight. The spell was thereby broken 





fame 


and the man was saved. When asked why he had 
totally given up a game at which he used to be so 
famous, he would say, ‘“‘Well, it’s just this: if a man 


golf, he is 
and 


finds he can win at 
thing else in the world, 
bargain.’ 


likely to neglect every- 
tinally his soul in the 


lose 
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ARE ATHLETES THOUGHTLESS? 

Minnesota’s Legislature has passed a bill forbidding 
bicycle races and other athletic sports on Decoration 
Day during the hours in which memorial services are 
being held. It would seem that a service in memory of 
more than a quarter of a million of patriots who met 
untimely deaths while battling for a principle ought to 
command the respect of even the most careless and 
thoughtless, but the experience of many States beside 
Minnesota has shown that hundreds of thousands seem 
to believe that the ) paraphrase an oft-quoted 
line, were 


heroes, t 


‘Butchered to make a common holiday 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, ret i from practice, had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for u rmanent cure of 
Broncl ( i all Throat 
als ive | r Nervous De 
Cx ints Hay test« ts wonder curative powers in thou 
sands of cases, ( g to reheve buman sulfering, I will send 

t. tl n German, French, or 
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paper. W. A, Noyes, 820 
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THE CRISIS IN CRETE. 


Truly the European Concert needs all its 
tact and absolute unity to grapple with 
the present crisis in Crete. The flames of 
war in the East are ever ready for kin- 
iling, and Greece in her patriotic ardor 
roes perilously near putting the match 
to the fire. Given the varying interests 
involved, there is only too good reason 
to fear that such a conflagration might 
become general, so Europe is naturally 
unanimous in condemning Greek inter- 
vention. At present the prompt action 
of the Powers has saved the situation, for 
neither Greece nor Turkey can object to 
a European joint occapation to restore 
order. Whatever may be the future re- 
served for Crete, the Powers seem de- 
termined that Greece shall not settle the 
question. Obviously Hellenic popular 
— has forced the hand of the Greek 
Government. So great was the national 
igitation that the King must either carry 
out his people’s wishes or lose bis crown. 
He has chosen the latter course, and 
whether he succeeds or fails, he has se- 
cured Hellenic gratitude, while a failure 


must be laid at the door of the Powers. 


Briefly to recapitulate the course of 
events. Once the Cretan insurgents had 


forcibly for union with 
there was little chance of hold- 


declared 
(rreece, 


SO 


ing popular feeling within bounds at 
Athens. So the King gave way, an ex- 


peditionary corps was formed, and left 


\thens amid a tremendous display of 
public enthusiasm. At the same time 
Prince George, the King’s second son, 


sailed for Crete in command of a torpedo 
flotilla. This news set the Powers in 
consultation, and sent down Continental 
stocks and bonds forthwith. The various 
Governments remonstrated with the 
Greek representatives, and _ plainly 
warned the Athenian Government that 
they would permit no such interference. 
When, therefore, Prince George and his 
flotilla arrived off Canea, the command- 
ers of the foreign naval squadron had 
been instructed to forbid the Greeks 
landing. Indeed the British commander 
informed the Prince that he would be 
compelled to use force in case of need. 
Next came the intelligence that the 
Greek troops under Colonel Vassos, aid- 
de-camp to King George, had landed at 
Platania, only an hour away from Canea. 
This step was immediately followed by 
the landing of a joint naval force from 
the foreign warships, England, Russia, 
France and Italy contributing one hun- 
dred men apiece, while Austria sent fifty 
sailors. As the Italian admiral is senior 
officer of the squadron, he made the ar- 
rangements and appointed an Italian 
officer in command of the force. Ger- 
many is not represented because her 
naval contingent had not yet arrived; 


but Emperor William is so hotly opposed | 


to the Greek action that several German 
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| indeed more than simp! 
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vessels have been dispatched in hot haste. | 


\ similar occupation of Heraklion and 
Retimo is to follow if necessary. As soon 
as the force entered Canea proclamations 


were issued to the insurgents to cease | 


hostilities and to the Greeks to withdraw. 
Colonel Vassos, however, flatly refused, 
while the Greek Government declared 
afresh that, despite the Powers’ opposi- 
tion, they would persist in supporting the 
Cretan people. So the matter stands be- 
tween Greece and the Powers. Turkey 
need not be considered. 


A NEW MONKEY PRODIGY. 

An orphan from the wild forests of 
Western Africa, Consul II., of the mighty 
tribe Troglodytes niger, has accepted 
man as his natural guardian and turned 
his affections to the arch enemy of 
race. His early history is told by a cor- 
respondent: 
ago, he came into the 
steward on board one 
Castle line of steamers, who formed a 
great friendship for the child of his 
adoption, and set the first seeds of that 
education which has now blossomed into 
an intelligence quite startling to all be- 


possession of a 
of the British 


holders. The captain of the Castle liner 
objected strongly to the investigating 
propensities of the monkey mind, which, 


not satisfied with the outward 
ance of furniture, must 
minutely the construction of every article 
which came within his reach. The days 
of Consul upon this floating palace were 

‘onsequently numbered, and the steward, 
upon his arrival in England, was forced 
to tind some other home for his too mis- 
‘hievous friend. 

In due course the chimpanzee became 
the possession of Messrs. Jennison at 
Belle Vue Zoological Gardens, Manches- 
ter, England, and transferred his affec- 
ions unreservedly to Webb, his keeper 
hilosopher and friend. There was sor- 


appear- 


when Consul I. succumbed to the English 
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captured some three years | 
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art 
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1s see 
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